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Contents. Editorial, 

EDITORIAL. ITH the next number the editor’s name dis- 
nti ae appears from the title-page of the Christian 
Valedictory, eo Register. His valedictory may be found on 

the next page, and contains a few of the many 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. reflections suggested by this change in his fortunes and 
The Budget for the New Year . 696 his relation to the Unitarian Church and the general 

public. He is moved to the publication of these remi- 

CURRENT TOPICS 697 niscences by the thought that possibly there may be some- 

BREVITIES . 607 thing in them to help younger men and women to take 

a cheerful view of life and duty, and to go forward as 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. active workers and fighters in the battle of life, sure of 
Miracles 698 victory in the end whatever may be the temporary effect 

upon their personal fortunes. Happy beyond any who 

ORIGINAL AND SELECTED . jetad bees ever eed on the earth Beis they who, +4 the 
Peo) Xcars 4) Pedestrian and Mountain. Climber, by Mar- opening years of this century, have heard the call to bear 

tin Kellogg Schermerhorn . Seeaene Oot - 698 urdens, to lead forlorn hopes, and to take an active part 
Socialism, II., by Nicholas P. Gilman . 699 in the forward movements of humanity. 
English Brotherhoods and Social Christians in Bane, ns 

Louise Seymour Houghton; The Report of the Uni- cee 

tarian Commission on the Church and Social Ques- THE coronation of King George V., with its attendant 

tion . : 702 ceremonies and the spontaneous enthusiasm of millions 
An Early Christian Psalm of the Onduder } 7os of British subjects show that, however much Englishmen 
A National Anthem . . . > 706 may criticise their institutions, their revolutions are not 
Foreign Notes, by C. W. Wendte; The New ‘Conineion going to take their pattern from Oliver Cromwell and the 

Oath 710 Commonwealth. A hundred years ago the throne was 
Rev. Rush Rhees SE een. D. D.; rigs of Shoals; King’s shaking on its foundations, but the politic reign of Queen 

Chapel Services ; . ss. ss . gir Victoria and the popular régime of Edward VII., with 
Summer Services at actiavan Nehant Services; Minis- the high character of the present royal family, have 

ters’ Meetings; Rev. Edward Cornelius Towne 712 changed the aspect of things. England may criticise the 
The Duty of Physical Fitness 715 House of Lords and restrict its authority, it may break 

up some great landed estates which stand in the way of 

LITERATURE. the prosperity of the common people, it may criticise 
Books 706 and reform; but it is in no mood to abolish royalty and-its 
Miscellaneous - 797 kindred institutions. The segndal which, for a short 

THE HOME. time, threatened to becloud the fame of the new king 
Fron: the Giant’s Shoulders, by Harriet ‘T) Comstock rhe has been thoroughly dispelled by proof that no reasonable 
A Squirrel and her Babies; A Blind Sparrow Hog, Garren reject. ot 

sic oe : : Some of our fellow-citizens in America (we beg pardon 
ue Gpponation Chair. 698 for addressing them with such familiarity) disclaim the 
gear eves cl, Brefiny - 796 title “Protestant” and declare that they are members 
emectuenrts, by, Mary E. Merril 708 of the Holy Catholic Church, and that they do not derive 
ee Pelend Light . : 710 their authority nor trace the apostolic succession from the 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION. Protestant Reformed Church in England ‘They go back 
Young People’s Day at the Shoals qi2 Of Sonera and ot that a Mee cae the 

right to ordain because they are 1n the direct line of Iypts- 

RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE 743 copal descent from the first bishop of Rome. The new 


declaration oath taken by the head of the Established 
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Church of England, to quote William Everett’s para- 
phrase, ‘‘deposits in a cavity”’ these zealous English and 
American Catholics who are not Roman Catholics. By a 
solemn oath King George V. declares himself to be “a 
faithful member of the Protestant Reformed Church as 
by law established in England.” It has been very diffi- 
cult to find firm standing ground between Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism. Many of those who are try- 
ing to find it have been compelled in consistency to abjure 
Protestantism and all its works and join the Roman 


Catholi¢ Church. 
we 


In the many letters the editor has received concerning 
his retirement there have been a few expressions of sym- 
pathy for him as the supposed object of animadversions 
by censorious critics. ‘The impression seems to be that 
the editor gets more unpleasant advice than the parish 
minister does. We think the contrary is the fact. Tak- 
ing into account the number of his constituents, the pro- 
portion of malcontents is much less. Now and then an 
occasional correspondent writes something that is in- 
tended to sting the editor, but during his term of service 
the bulk of criticism has come from a small number of 
men and women, say from a dozen to a score. ‘The atti- 
tude of these people was well known, what they would 
say could be predicted, and often, indeed, in advance of 
their criticism what they would say was discounted and 
sometimes laughed at. During the last few weeks the 
editor has received more friendly letters than he has had 
time to answer, and but one snarl, and that from a non- 
subscriber. One of the rewards of the editor has been 
the atmosphere of warm good-will in which he has moved. 


ed 


THE writer of this note served the public to the best of 
his ability in the active service of the ministry for twenty- 
five years. In other ways in direct connection with re- 
ligious work he has served almost as many years, and his 
testimony is that he has never known a time when honest 
work was not appreciated, and when any plan which was 
of proved utility for the benefit of the community did not 
have prompt and ample support from men and women in 
the churches. The wonder has often been that so many 
prosperous men and women were eager to help those not 
so well favored by fortune as themselves, and that so 
many who were poor in this world’s goods had the ability 
and the will to make their lives fruitful in service to 
their fellows. We have known a woman to work in a 
mill when she had the means of self-support without it, 
in order to earn the money by which to support a young 
woman afflicted with tuberculosis. It was a pleasure 
to give her the right hand of fellowship when she joined 
the church, standing next in order to the most influential 
lady in the congregation. ‘The two represented both the 
extremes of social condition and the unity of the spirit. 


a 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE is remembered North and 
South and will for many years be remembered as one of 
those who wrought up the passions of the people to the 
pitch of warfare; and yet it was not anything that Mrs. 
Stowe said or anything she did, but rather the powers 
that were stirring in the growth of the American repub- 
lic which caused the excitement which followed the pub- 
lication of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ An avalanche will 
often start on a mountain side at a single footstep or the 
sound of a human voice. ‘The power lies not in the person 
who gives the signal, but in the mighty bulk which lies on 
the mountain side ready to move. Mrs. Stowe moved 
the avalanche, and it had resistless power. She was not 
gifted with genius beyond all the women of her time, al- 
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though as a member of the Beecher family of that genera- 
tion she was rightly credited with having more than or- 
dinary ability; and yet works of hers, showing more 
literary skill and constructive power, did not have the 
attraction for the public that ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” had, 
and would not have given her the fame that followed 
the publication of that work. ‘The writer remembers 
how, when the book came into the household of which 
he was a part, the eager members tore the volume into 
pieces that more than one might be reading at the same 
time. Few novels have such attraction for youthful 
minds. 


Valedictory. 


After this number of the Christian Register goes to 
press the editor will haul down his flag, and his name will 
disappear from the title-page. During the ninety years of 
its existence, the paper has had a way of going on through 
all changes as if nothing had happened. Its friends are 
so numerous and so capable of rendering assistance that 
there has never been, and in our time never will be, a 
collapse or anything to betray in external signs any in- 
ternal commotion in the ranks of its creators and pro- 
moters. When, in 1898, the editor’s name first appeared 
on the title-page of the Christian Register, he pinned up 
over his desk the stanza which follows, taken from Whit- 
tier’s poem, “My Triumph” :— 

‘*Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong, 


Finish what we begin 
And all we fail of win. 


‘“What matter, we or they? 
Ours or another’s day? 
So the right word be said 
And life be sweeter made! 


“Ring bells in unreared steeples 
The joy of unborn peoples! 
Sound trumpets, far-off blown, 
Your triumph is my own.” 


‘These verses are now brown with age and the smoke and 
dust of Boston; but to the editor they mean much, for, 
according to his ability, he has aimed to bring his work 
up to the high standard of impartial and unselfish devo- 
tion manifested in the life of Whittier and in these words 
which he wrote. 

They have also, somewhat to his own disadvantage, 
affected his treatment of other persons. He has not tried 
to lift up or to pull down those who came within the range 
of his influence. He detests in other men the practice of 
“throwing bouquets” in order to win the favor of am- 
bitious persons who believe that fame and fortune may 
properly be secured by using the press ‘‘for all that it 
is worth.” Good work cheerfully done will give to any 
one all the fame he deserves. 

The editor has lived his life of activity, and for more 
than half a century has devoted what little intellectual 
and executive ability he had to the cause which our 
Unitarian churches represent when they are at their 
best. When, after many years of anonymous editorial 
writing with many signed articles contributed to the 
Christian Register, he came into full activity and respon- 
sibility, he found himself one of an editorial board of 
singular charm and intellectual capacity. ‘They were 
Rev. Messrs. Ames, Brown, Chadwick, Crothers, Day, 
Hale, Jaynes, Lyon, Mott, and Savage, Mr. Ellis, the 
publisher, and Mr. William Howell Reed, the son of the 
first publisher and editor. 

Edward Everett Hale undertook to furnish one column 
a week, under the heading “‘Good News,” and continued 
to do so summer and winter as long as he lived. Rev. 
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Frederick D. Mott for several years took charge of Church 
News. Departments have been conducted by officers of 
the American Unitarian Association, the Sunday School 
Society, the Young People’s Religious Union, the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society, and the Fellowship for Social 
Justice. The majority of the members of the Editorial 
Board at various times contributed editorials; but for the 
most part, aside from the editor’s own writing, they have 
been contributed by other persons, at least a dozen in 
number. Chief among them have been Rev. E. P. Powell 
and Miss Augusta Larned, who have written regularly 
during all these years. From the beginning the “Current 
Topics’ have been furnished by Svetozar I. ‘Tonjoroff. 
The work done in the office in the making up of the paper 
and in editing the Home Department, Literature, the 
Poetry, and the Pleasantries, has been invaluable, and 
the editor only regrets that he is not permitted to give 
due credit for this work without which he would have 
been helpless. His relations with the publisher have been 
of the ideal kind that only friendship can create. 

There have been many questions hotly discussed pro 
and con by the members of our Unitarian fellowship, 
problems concerning which honest men and women of 
equal intelligence were suggesting different solutions. 
Sometimes the editor has been censured, from one side 
or the other, because he would not consent to make the 
paper a boiling pot of controversy. He does not claim 
to have acted with perfect wisdom; but his conscience 
does not condemn him, and in more than one case those 
who have denounced him have later admitted that his 
was the better course. 

Popular manias are of many kinds,—political, ethical, 
religious, social, and industrial. About three years after 
any one of them sets in, a census of those who have been 
moved by them reveals an astonishing change both in 
the number and in the temper of those affected. There 
are principles which are of permanent value, and character 
formed upon them with conduct to correspond will carry 
one safely through many a spasm of public excitement 
and assist in preserving that calmness which is a most 
desirable element of good character. 

It has been the aim of the editor and those who have 
worked with him in sympathy, to make our paper the 
exponent of these principles, leaving the application of 
them, in many cases, to the persons and parties that 
choose to commit themselves to some specific interpreta- 
tion. Our readers are drawn from all political parties. 
In regard to theology, ethics, social questions, and indus- 
trial issues, some are very radical and some extremely 
conservative. It is our part to state and illustrate the 
principles of justice, liberty, and fair play which, being 
adopted, will make patriotic citizens, fair and generous 
employers, loyal workers, and good neighbors. Concern- 
ing socialism, coeducation, prohibition, vivisection, 
votes for women, and twenty or thirty other questions 
equally important, no man can be wise enough to take 
the right side every time; but any intelligent and honest 
thinker can lay down the principles which ought to guide 
men and women in all the various relations of social life 
and good citizenship. 

Many subjects press upon the mind of the writer as 
he looks back over his long career and thinks of the many 
blessings that have come to him, the many opportunities 
for service that have been offered to him, and the fortunes 
of the church which has given to him in all the relations 
of his life that which has been most precious and helpful. 
He has been an optimist from the beginning, and because 
of that has given to many, especially to younger people, 
the impression that life had been for him cast in pleasant 
places, with little to do that was disagreeable and little 
to suffer. One young man wrote to him that he could 
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not be so cheerful if he had ever known the hard realities 
of life. To the writer, who knows the facts which lie 
behind his optimism, this judgment is so far on one side 
of that which the facts would call for that it becomes 
quite ludicrous as a sample of a conclusion drawn from 
insufficient premises. There are few forms of human 
suffering with which in some way he has not been made 
familiar, and no good things have come to him by way 
of reward that have not been won by patient industry 
and long-continued and unremitting attention to the work 
which for half a century has been his vocation. ‘There 
have been avocations many and delightful; and, now that 
he lays aside the harness, he looks forward to some years 
more or less when the strain of public endeavor will be 
relaxed, and the path will lie in green pastures and beside 
still waters. Private trials and sorrows necessarily ac- 
company the passing of time in old age; but it is inspiring 
to remember that the supreme tragedy of the ages is 
connected with the cheerful exhortation, “Be of good 
cheer: I have overcome the world.”’ 

There is a tendency just now to indulge in undue criti- 
cism of the Unitarian movement, to sink into moods of 
despondency concerning its future, to admit that Protes- 
tantism is a failure, and to proclaim as an indisputable 
fact that the Christian Church in all its branches is a 
failure, and therefore not to be trusted as the principal 
element in the progress of the human race. ‘To all such 
pessimistic moods and declarations we, counting as one in 
the army of progress, wish to set up a blank denial. 
These prognostications are not signs of wisdom, they are 
not the result of wise experience, and they do not come out 
of any generous appreciation of the spirit of the genera- 
tion with which we are moving along towards the better 
things which have been prepared for that great family 
which we call the human race. So far as our little section 
of the religious world is concerned, there is no reason for 
despondency or the backward look. Ever since when, in 
the early part of the last century, the First Church of 
Salem, Mass., sent a delegation to the dedication of the 
First Church of Marietta, Ohio, because that church 
stood on the confines of civilization and the frontier of 
American progress, there has been a steady movement of 
emigrants from the old churches in New England to all 
parts of the United States, especially to the northern and 
western regions which lie upon the great transatlantic 
highways. Unitarian men and Unitarian families have 
probably every year gone west to grow up with the 
country; and, although they are scattered among millions 
of people who are indifferent or hostile to their beliefs, 
they have been among the most efficient forces in building 
up our institutions of religion, education, and citizenship. 
We think it much within the bounds to claim that a half 
a million of men and women trained in Unitarian families 
are to be found in the towns and cities outside of New 
England. ‘They are not numbered in the census, they are 
contemptuously overlooked by those who reckon that 
there are about seventy-five thousand Unitarians in the 
country, with the number decreasing every year. All the 
unsectarian institutions of benevolence, charity, and most 
of the reforms in New England were begun by Unitarians 
in the days when the popular churches were founding 
Baptist, Methodist, and Congregational institutions. 
The plan of unsectarian organization has spread through- 
out the country. Unsectarian education has followed, 
aided, if not inaugurated, by Unitarians. ‘Thousands of 
dollars have been given to building up western institu- 
tions which would not allow a Unitarian minister to 
preach to the students. For half a century we have 
worked with Unitarian men and women and have never 
found them wanting in zeal, in prudence, and self-devo- 
tion. During the last fifteen years since we left the active 
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ministry in a parish, we are told that great changes have 
taken place, and that the outlook is less encouraging. We 
simply do not believe it. There have been changes; but 
the total result of these changes will not be a tendency 
to irreligion, nor will the Church, although it may be 
reorganized and set to new tasks, fail to hold a place of 
dignity, power, and influence in the community. The 
future of the Church depends not upon things and move- 
ments outside of itself, but upon the constancy and 
fidelity of the men and women who are called upon to 
be ministers of God and executors of his will. If we were 
fifty years younger, there are two callings that would 
invite us,—that of the physicians who minister to the 
bodies and that of the physicians who minister to the 
souls of men. Both call for heroism, for courage, for 
sagacity, for all the qualities that go to the building up 
of a royal race of whole-hearted men and women. —Our 
last word as responsible editor of the Christian Register 
is, Courage and Forward. 


Hmerican Unitarian Association. 


The Budget for the New Year. 


In the Christian Register of June 15 there appeared the 
record of the meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Association held on May 26. The members of the Asso- 
ciation do not all appreciate how busy a time Anniver- 
sary Week is for their officers and Directors. Three 
days of the week are spent in continuous meetings of the 
committees and the board. There is a double advan- 
tage in this concentration of work. On the one hand 
the members of the board who come from a distance are 
able to attend some of the public meetings of the week, 
and, on the other hand, many of the allied societies are 
able to profit by the presence in Boston of the gentlemen 
who have come primarily to attend the board meeting. 
This year, for instance, several of the chief speakers at 
the different meetings were members of the board of di- 
rectors of the Association who were giving their time 
primarily to the business of the board. 

All the Department Committees meet in Anniversary 
Week, give careful consideration to the applications for 
aid that are submitted to them, and report their conclu- 
sions to the meeting of the board on the afternoon before 
the Festival. The list of appropriations as printed in the 
Register may be better understood if there is such further 
comment as the limitations of space here permit. 

The board first provided for the administrative ex- 
penses, including the salaries of the officers, the heads 
of departments and their assistants, the maintenance 
of the national headquarters, and for the miscellaneous 
expenses incident to carrying on the national work. The 
board then took up the reports of the different commit- 
tees, all of which had been studied in connection with 
the recommendations of the Department Conferences 
or missionary councils, in the light of the annual reports 
of the field secretaries and the ministers of the aided 
churches, and after conference with all the available 
local representatives and workers. The general lines 
of the appropriations are fairly well understood. In 
two of the departments of the Association’s work some 
reduction was this year made possible owing to the fact 
that the Department of Comity and Fellowship and the 
Department of Publicity have now no salaries to carry. 
A considerable increase was made in the appropriations 
for the Department of Foreign Relations. These grants 
cover the needs of the work in Japan, the interests of the 
International Council, and our contribution for our fel- 
low-workers in Hungary. The appropriation for the 
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Japanese work was slightly increased this year, owing to 
the fact that Rev. S. Uchigasaki is in the fall to assume 
the pastorate of the church in Tokio. ‘The secretary of 
the Department, Dr. Wendte, is to spend the coming year 
in Europe and will make frequent report of his activities 
not only to the directors of the Association, but also in 
the columns of the Register. 

The appropriations for the Publication Department 
and the Department of Social and Public Service were 
also slightly increased, owing to the ever-growing call for 
the tracts and bulletins of the Associations. In the De- 
partment of New Americans provision was made for the 
salaries of nine workers, three among the Icelanders, 
two among the Swedes, one among the Norwegians, one 
among the Finns, one among the Italians, and one among 
the colored people in greater Boston. In the Department 
of Education but few changes were necessary. The 
churches now called ‘College Town Churches”’ are those 
at Ithaca, N.Y., the seat of Cornell University, at Am- 
herst, Mass., and at Exeter, N.H., at the seats of the 
Universities of Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, and 
Nebraska, and at Palo Alto, Cal. (Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University). The churches in Berkeley, Cal., and Mad- 
ison, Wis., which were formerly on this list, are now self- 
supporting. 

The largest appropriations made by the board were 
naturally those in the Department of Church Extension. 
Appropriations were made in aid of seventeen churches 
in New England. Seven of these are ancient parishes, 
mostly in the country. ‘Two date from the seventeenth 
century and three from the eighteenth century. The 
other ten are churches of more recent establishment, 
which are slowly growing toward self-support. The 
South Parish in Worcester becomes this year indepen- 
dent. In the Middle States appropriations were made 
in aid of fourteen churches and also for the group of 
preaching stations in the Meadville Conference. One of 
the aided parishes is that at Barneveld, N.Y., the oldest 
Unitarian church in the Middle States. Another is at 
Vineland, N.J., which is also an old society. ‘The other 
twelve are of recent foundation. It was a matter of 
regret to the board that not a single aided church in the 
Middle States Department felt able to accept any reduc- 
tion in the appropriation of the preceding year. Several 
urged an increase, and two or three societies hitherto 
self-supporting made application for aid. 

In the Western States aid was granted to seven socie- 
ties and to the circuit work in Michigan. Of the seven 
aided churches, two, those at Youngstown and Dayton, 
Ohio, are new societies of great promise. The other five 
are churches of mature years, but renewed applications 
for assistance with such force that the Western Mission- 
ary Council recommended favorable action. One of the 


‘most gratifying achievements of the past year was the 


attainment of self-support by the society in Indianapolis. 
Aid was granted to five societies in the Southern Depart- 
ment and also to the group of churches in the circuit in 
Eastern North Carolina. Provision was made for two 
entirely new enterprises at. Memphis, Tenn., and San 
Antonio, Tex. In the Rocky Mountain Department 
aid was granted to the five societies at Pueblo, Colorado 
Springs, and Fort Collins in Colorado, Boisé in Idaho, 
and Great Falls in Montana. In the Pacific Department 
ten societies asked and received aid. The church in 
Fresno, Cal., reported itself self-supporting and the 
church in San José asked for less than heretofore. ‘The 
new society in Eureka also accepted a slight reduction 
in aid. A very interesting new mission was provided 
for among the Japanese in Oakland, and appropriations 
were also made which will provide for testing the situation 
in at least four new centres of influence during the coming 
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winter. Finally, in the Canadian North-west appropria- 
tions were made for carrying forward the work of the 
new societies at Winnipeg, Man., Calgary, Al., and Van- 
couver and Victoria, B.C. 

The total budget for the new year amounts to almost 
exactly one hundred thousand dollars. This is a large 
sum for our fellowship, but the directors have confidence 
in the generous good-will of the Unitarian people. ‘They 
dare to believe that the churches will, by their liberal 
giving for the advancement of their cause, justify the 
faith of their representatives who have entered into these 
obligations in their name. At least $33,000 of the needed 
$100,000 will be forthcoming from the income of the un- 
restricted endowment. About $7,000 in addition can be 
reasonably expected in gifts for special causes or from 
miscellaneous sources. It remains for the churches and 
individual Unitarians to contribute the remaining 
$60,000. Last year the gifts of churches amounted to 
some $50,000. ‘The stint for the new year is both 
plain and challenging. ‘The Association at its annual 
meeting last month adopted a resolution urging the 
board of directors to initiate and carry forward a more 
aggressive missionary campaign. The board is exceed- 
ingly eager to do just that thing. The plans have been 
made, the workers have been enlisted, but it is obvious 
that, if the campaign is to succeed, the churches must not 
fail to do their part, but by their sympathy and liberality 
sustain the endeavors of their representatives. 

SAMUEL A. ELtor. 
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Current Topics. 


A NOTABLE decision, which recalled a spirited two 
years’ controversy, with a congressional investigation, 
the dismissal of Gifford Pinchot as forester and the sub- 
sequent withdrawal of Richard A. Ballinger as Secretary 
of the Interior as salient incidents, was announced by Mr. 
Ballinger’s successor in the cabinet, Mr. Walter L. Fisher, 
last Monday. In this decision Mr. Fisher pronounced 
fraudulent the Cunningham claims to coal lands in Alaska, 
which, had they been sustained, would have given to 
the Morgan-Guggenheim Syndicate control over properties 
containing deposits valued at many millions of dollars. 
The secretary’s findings, unless they be upset by judicial 
proceedings, are final in their application to a memorable 
agitation. In all essentials they sustain Mr. Pinchot’s 
contention that the financial interests involved had em- 
ployed improper means to gain possession of the vast 
coal resources in the Cunningham claims. Under Secre- 
tary Fisher’s decision these claims are restored to the 
public domain, to be disposed of ultimately at the will of 


Congress. 
ae 


OnE of the urgent recommendations which President 
Taft has made to Congress at its special session carried 
the day last Monday when the Senate, without a roll- 
call, rejected the amendment offered by Senator Root 
to the wood pulp and print paper section of the reciproc- 
ity agreement with Canada. The President, in a series 
of public addresses which have attracted international 
attention, has set forth the desirability of the passage of 
the reciprocity bill without any amendment in its material 
provisions. When Mr. Root’s proposed amendment was 
offered, Mr. Taft made it plain to the leader of both 
parties in the Senate that he was unalterably opposed to 
the suggested modifications, as to all others. ‘The defeat 
of the Root amendment, while by no means a sure indi- 
cation of the probable acquiescence of a majority of the 
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Senate in what is evidently a popular desire for the early 
passage of the measure in its present form, removed one 
of the dangers with which the opponents of the pending 
legislation have threatened its course to the President’s 
desk for signature. 

rd 


WHILE Premier Monis of France was lying upon a bed 
of suffering from the injuries which he received recently 
in an aéroplane accident in which his colleague, M. 
Berteaux, minister of war, lost his life, the French chamber 
of deputies on Friday of last week brought about the fall 
of his cabinet by a vote of lack of confidence on an issue 
involving the admission by the government that the 
army had no commander-in-chief, and that no provision 
existed for the creation of a commander-in-chief in time of 
war. ‘The sentiment that stimulated the opposition to a 
successful hostile vote was a dissatisfaction with the 
appointment of Gen. Goiran, an officer in the active 
army, as minister of war to succeed M. Berteaux. ‘The 
mantle of M. Monis fell upon the shoulders of M. Cailiaux, 
minister of finance in the outgoing administration, who 
at President Falliére’s invitation immediately set about 
the task of forming a ministry out of coalition elements. 
The new minister of war apparently will be a civilian. 


& 


Wuat was probably the greatest naval power ever 
assembled in time of peace or war in the history of the 
world was reviewed amid pomp by King George V. last 
Saturday, in the course of the festivities of his coronation. 
Nineteen nations were represented by the one hundred and 
eighty-five warships of all classes that displayed bunting 
and roared salutes in a parallelogram six miles long and 
two miles wide, in the anchorage off Spithead. The 
dreadnought Delaware, the newest of American naval 
vessels in commission, was the largest individual fighting 
machine in the vast review. ‘The British navy was 
represented in the pageant by one hundred and sixty-seven 
ships, many of them presenting the maximum achieve- 
ments of skill in design, construction, speed, and fight- 
ing power. The review was the most spectacular and 
impressive event of the round of displays which followed 
the historic ceremony in Westminster Abbey on June 22, 
when the royal pair were solemnly invested with the 
symbols of sovereignty amid a great outburst of popular 
loyalty to the monarchical institution. 


Brevities. 


The editor seldom ‘‘rejects”’ a manuscript. Out of the 
mass provided he selects those that serve his purposes, 
and gently returns the rest. 


An English correspondent writes, “You publish a most 
stimulating paper, and I should as soon think of going 
without the Register as going without my umbrella.” 


There has not been a year since the editor was born 
when he has not been in intimate and confidential rela- 
tions with artisans and skilled mechanics of his own name 
and kindred. 


He is blind to evident facts who does not see that in 
America the lines whicli separate nationalities and re- 
ligions are fading out and will be abolished just so fast 
as the nation tends towards homogeneity. 
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Punishment should have three objects: the protection 
of society, the reform of the criminal, and making crime 
obnoxious by attaching to it the ideas of disgrace and ret- 
ribution. 


If any one has what seems to be an evident call of fit- 
ness and duty, the only reasonable thing to do is to accept 
the tasks offered and dismiss from the mind all thought 
of consequences to one’s self. 


During the last few years we have been celebrating the 
lives of men and women who were born a hundred years 
ago with a subtle suggestion, more’s the pity, that there 
are no such men and women living now. 


The editor is often amused, remembering that he has 
made his own way in the world since he was sixteen years 
old, at the eriticisms which proceed on the supposition 
that he knows nothing about the common life of the 
people. 


A strange confession of incompetence is made by any 
minister who says that to report church news is to magnify 
his own work. ‘This remark proceeds on the assumption 
that nothing happens in a parish worth recording except- 
ing what is done by the minister. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Miracles. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


It is peculiarly interesting to one who was brought up 
in the country which might justly be called the chief 
nursery of miracles to watch the controversy concerning 
them raging from a purely speculative point of view. 
Through it all runs the implication that the records of 
miracles preserved in our religious books are those of 
historical facts, and that it is up to the modern mind to 
account for them. If a pious person should report that 
some one, somewhere, had seen an animal with seven 
heads, the way of wisdom would be not to proceed to 
construct a special biology to fit the case, but first to 
ascertain whether some one did really see the precious 
animal. Having spent the first twenty-two years of my 
life in the Holy Land, I have had the rare privilege of 
seeing miracles grow from infancy to maturity and be- 
come “holy things’? and objects of faith for thousands. 
And what is of equal interest to me is the fact that the 
defence of miracles, old and new, is undertaken in that 
land precisely on the same lines on which they are dis- 
cussed in the more enlightened West. ‘The argument of 
the defence in both hemispheres is not an appeal to real 
miraculous occurrences, but a falling back on that bit of 
sympathetic imagination expressed most sumptuously 
in the question, ‘‘Why does it seem incredible to you that 
God should work miracles?’”? ‘The answer is mercilessly 
short: ‘Simply because he does not!’’ Speculatively, 
“all things are possible,” but the world in which we live 
is not a matter of theory, but of fact. As Dr. Lyon 
stated in the Register of June 22, the age of miracles is 
an age when no meaning can be attached to the phrase 
“contrary to law.” ‘The defence of miracles from a 
purely speculative standpoint makes the claim for their 
occurring seem reasonable by constructing a new world 
for the purpose, essentially different from the world in 
which we live. ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Six hundred years within its rude, carved frame 

The Stone of Scone, the Scottish throne of Kings, 

Has rested ’neath Westminster’s sacred wings: 

Its arms have held and lifted up to fame 

Full five and twenty sovereigns, each name 

To grow immortal ’mid so many things 

That perish, where around each monarch clings 

The history we cherish and the aim 

Of many a court so glorious in its time. 

Now York and Lancaster together rest, 

The Stuarts raised to honor and despair, 

The Tudors ending in the rule sublime 

Of her, the patron of the arts the best. 

All, all are gone, but still here stands their chair! 
_ William Burt Harlow. 


Sixty Years a Pedestrian and Mountain Climber. 


BY MARTIN KELLOGG SCHERMERHORN. 


‘ 


As an “old” man who is “always young for liberty,” 
I may be excused for boasting that I am “breaking the 
records,’ so far as I am able to learn, of long and con- 
tinuous pedestrianism and mountain climbing combined. 
Yet not to boast do I write this letter to the Register, but 
to incite its younger readers—many of whom are the 
children and grandchildren of dearly-loved parishioners 
and friends of mine for fifty years agone—to follow the 
open-air athletics example of one who at “‘threescore 
years and ten’”’ has never been sick in bed for one whole 
day, has never had occasion for any sort of a surgical 
operation, has rarely resorted to physicians or drugs, and 
yet from earliest youth has been a close student and. a 
ceaseless worker. 

As a boy, I became an every-day walker and an every- 
summer mountain climber along the Hudson and in the 
Catskills, where my former Holland ancestors had lived for 
two hundred years, and where I was born. ‘To walk from 
ten to thirty miles every day in a student’s jubilant but 
thoughtful mood, and to be a Bergsteiger every summer 
was a persistent resolution which I have followed in all 
of the more interesting portions of North America as 
well as of Europe. In my boarding-school days I rhymed 
this resolution in lines which I have every morning re- 
peated as an adjunct to my private devotions :— 

No sluggard friend I want, not I, 
Who sleeping in his bed will lie 
Until the sun has mounted high; 
I’d rather go alone. 
From dark to dawn gives time to rest; 
The rising sun imparts new zest, 
Incites to be and do one’s best, 
And not io dream or drone. 
Thus half or more of the “ten to thirty miles every day”’ 
generally has been accomplished while “‘sluggards”’ were 
saying “‘yet a little more sleep.” 

Happily, all my childhood boarding-school years, as my 
Williams College and New York Theological Seminary 
years, were spent in or near romantic and rugged moun- 
tain regions,—the Hudson, the Catskills,‘ the Berkshires, 
but later to the Green, the White, the Adirondack, the 
Alleghany, and the Rocky Mountains my tramps and 
climbs extended. 

Just forty years ago, in the spring and summer and 
autumn of 1871, my first tramping and climbing tour was 
made through Switzerland, the Black Forest, and along 
the Rhine from Lake Como to Rotterdam. I have gone 
repeatedly over these and similar regions of Europe in 
later years; but three months ago I decided, accompanied 
by my daughter Elizabeth,—my beloved wife during more 
than forty years having died suddenly in Italy two years 
ago,—to celebrate my ‘“‘threescore and ten years” by 
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exactly reversing my route of forty years ago from Rot- 
terdam to Lake of Como en route to the Dolomites of 
South Tyrol, to the Dalmatian Coast, to Constantinople, 
to Egypt, to Greece, to South Italy, to Sicily, to Algiers, 
and to Spain. p 

Just now I am halting in the wonderful region of the 
Jungfrau. Not a moment of illness nor of painful fatigue 
have I experienced thus far, but with each day of strenu- 
ous activity have grown younger and more jubilant. I 
see no reason why this may not continue to the end, in 
case I continue to observe my lifelong rule of temperance 
in all things. Possibly twenty, or even forty, years hence 
I may repeat or again reverse this very route, and still find 
that not yet is my “eye dim’”’ nor my ‘“‘natural strength 
abated.” Again let me say that I write this to the 
Register—which I have read every week for fifty years— 
not to boast, but to incite the younger readers to go and 
do likewise. Even the older and the oldest may gain 
from my experience the incitement to ‘‘throw physic to 
the dogs”’ and get well, or keep well, by strenuous out-of- 
door exercise in connection with habitual observance of 
the rule of temperance in all things. 


Soctalism.* 


BY NICHOLAS P. GILMAN. 


Il. 


The case, then, for Marxian socialism, which is social- 
ism distinctively, stands in brief thus. It is largely a 
closet-philosophy, drawn not from study of real life, but 
from a vicious dialectic. It omits factors in value which 
are important, and hence it distorts and misrepresents 
the actual situation. Every now and then it comes into 
fatal collision with ordinary facts. It disregards the 
importance of time in economic effort. It mistakes the 
nature of profits. It omits in its rewards the all-impor- 
tant employer, or entrepreneur, and gives to manual labor 
a primacy which in the real world it never has held. Its 
sympathies for the poor are strong, but its sense of justice 
for all others is very deficient. In a word, it is a theory 
forced upon facts, not a theory drawn from them. It is 
not strange, therefore, that acute observers consider the 
days of Marxian socialism numbered. 

In Germany whether the Social-Democratic party 
shall split in a few years or not is problematical; but 
Americans, who have observed our own recent politics, 
cannot consider the future of the socialist “stand-pat- 
ters’ brilliant. The German insurgents against the 
party creed are well led by strong men: a minority of 
80 against 289 in the last Congress at Magdeburg is a 
body not to be despised. It represents the feeling and 
thought of South Germany, and may safely be taken 
as the spokesman of the future. These German re- 
visionists are at one with the Fabians of England, the 
Moderates of Italy, Holland, and France: they are the 
party of ‘‘animated moderation” in the socialism of the 
future. ‘They will be the majority of the party in time, 
and their lines of agreement with radical reforms will 
be plainer and plainer as the days go by. Marxianism, 
as a whole, may be said to have much of the imposing 
nature of a logical system. At the least, it makesa great 
showing of logical force and consistency. ‘This showing 
does not satisfy the experts in economics or politics, 
while it seems to satisfy the multitude. The consensus 
of the incompetent is with the socialist majority, they 
may well claim. But, as I have said, socialists will have 
to learn a great deal from democracy in this country and 
in England. An occasional mayor is elected here as a 
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rebuke to both the national parties, going through our 
masquerade of national politics in municipal elections. 
In two or three years he is dropped, and the party ap- 
pears no more in that place. As a national party, the 
socialists of the United States, in 1908, made the small 
gain of 4 per cent..on their vote of 1904. They, elected 
an able man, Victor 1. Berger, as a representative from 
Milwaukee. He, by the way, is a strong revisionist, and 
it is not probable that he will play the ridiculous part of 
refusing to vote appropriations in Congress after the 
manner of the orthodox socialists in Germany. In 
elections other than national in our country, in the 
“‘off-years,’’ the socialists will probably throw a larger 
vote than in the Presidential years. But students of 
American politics will be very much surprised if any third 
party obtains a permanent success in our country, so 
wedded to the two-party system. Third parties come and 
go with us; but they do not succeed in permanently 
dispossessing either of the other two. We have had our 
Grangers and our Farmers’ Alliances, calling for govern- 
ment ownership of all means of public communication 
and transportation, for twenty years or more. We 
have had our Populists, but these have gone as they 
came, many of their ideas surviving. It would not be 
strange if the socialists, as a national party, do likewise 
in time. 

Germany, of course, is the country to which we most 
commonly look to form an idea of the probable future of 
socialism. We have to bear in mind that it is a Soczal- 
Democratic party which is there in question. A few 
words first about the facts of recent elections. In 1903 
the party threw something more than three millions of 
votes, an increase of 43 per cent. over the preceding 
election. In rg07 it threw a little over three and a quar- 
ter millions, an increase of 8.2 per cent. over 1903. ‘The 
socialist vote in 1903 was 31.7 per cent. of the whole 
vote. In 1907 it was 29 per cent. Absolutely, and rela- 
tively to the population, there was a gain, though not on 
such a scale as before; but, in spite of the larger vote 
in 1907, they retained but 4o out of the 79 seats which 
they held in the previous Reichstag. ‘This was due to 
the very antiquated and unfair electoral system of Prus- 
sia. In the last three years, in the by-elections, the 
socialists have gained twelve members, making 52 seats 
they now hold. Bebel had confidently predicted for 
1907 a vote of four millions and an increase of seats from 
79 to 100. ‘The chief reasons for the slightness of the 
gain’ on the popular vote were two, says Mr. William 
Harbutt Dawson in his able work on ‘The Evolution of 
Modern Germany’ (1908). (Mr. Dawson is a veteran 
student of German conditions, concerning which he has 
written some seven authoritative works. Especially 
upon socialism in that country is he first-class, impartial 
authority.) One cause of the comparative set-back 
was the greater unity which prevailed among the op- 
ponents of socialism. ‘The middle classes, which had 
been apathetic, awoke, believing that they had been 
allowing socialism to become too strong. In 1907 the 
middle classes, therefore, combined against socialism, 
with the results seen. Mr. Dawson repeats in his latest 
volume an earlier forecast, which he has seen no reason 
to change: “The time will come when the adherents of 
Social Democracy will no longer be contented with purely 
theoretical propagandism..... The transformation of 
the State and society according to the patterns prepared 
by Marx and Lasalle, by Bebel and Iiebknecht, is not to 
be thought of. Even did the Socialists attain, not only 
in the Imperial Diet, but in every State Legislature, a 
representation fully equal to their electoral strength, 
they would always be at the mercy of a combination of 
the other parties, every one of them bound, in spite of 
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the widest differences in political theories, to the main- 
tenance of the present social order. For it is not true 
that the possibilities of the growth of Socialism in Ger- 
many are indefinite. In general its converts will, in 
the future, as in the past, be restricted to the laboring 
classes. And even from these two , great deductions 
must be made. In the first place, the Roman Catholics, 
who form a third of the population of the country, may 
safely be left out of account; and in the second place, 
the rural laborers will never be wholly won over to So- 
cialism, however great the conquests possible in that, 
as yet, almost unexplored ground. Thus in the Legis- 
lature the Social-Democrats can never become a major- 
ity party.” 

The second cause of the halt in the high tide of so- 
cialist success in Germany is the lessened unity among 
the socialists themselves. ‘This is shown in the increas- 
ing number who have turned their backs on the orthodox 
creed of the party. ‘“‘Almost without exception,’”’ says 
Mr. Dawson, “the literary spokesmen of Social Democ- 
racy agree that the last elections have entirely shattered 
the entire system of Socialist dogma, so far as the middle 
classes are concerned.” It has been a favorite prophecy 
from Marx down that modern society steadily tends to 
become divided into only two classes, the few rich, al- 
ways growing richer, and the many poor, always growing 
poorer. But there has been growing up in flat contra- 
diction of this prophecy a middle class drawn from the 
laboring class, and this class, as the latest election showed, 
holds the balance of political power. As a well-known 
socialist wrote: ‘The disappointment at the result is 
nothing else than disappointment that the view hitherto 
dominant in Socialist circles as to the evolution of the 
proletariat and the middle class was a fallacious one. 
The theory of social impoverishment and economic 
catastrophe has had to be abandoned. Its more tena- 
cious defenders have even to-day not admitted it, but 
they conceal their retreat behind all sorts of phrases. 
The fact is, nevertheless, incontrovertible, that this 
view has gone the way of all outlived theories, and has 
no longer an open representative in our party. We 
have, however, hitherto feared to draw the logical con- 
sequences from the altered situation. The attempt is 
still made to build up our movement on the proved fal- 
lacy that an ever-increasing part of the population is 
cast into the proletariat, to become wage-earners; that 
the sum-total of misery increases, at least relatively; 
that the middle class is gradually disappearing.... 
Yet all the time we see a new and numerous middle 
class growing up.” ‘The right of this class to exist, one 
might say, is denied by the Social Democracy, but still it 
exists. ‘“‘We have shown the small peasant that, under 
the pressure of the large estates, he will be crushed.” 
Yet he is not pressed: “the small farmers have greatly 
increased and economically have strengthened their 
position. The small peasant is better off to-day than 
ten or fifteen years ago.’ ‘The new middle class is es- 
timated at five and a half millions, counting in it ‘‘all the 
peasants, tradesmen, artisans, foremen, the minor civil 
and municipal servants, teachers, and other professional 
men who have, during the past two decades, emerged 
from the wage-earning class, by an evolution which is 
still in full operation to-day.”’ Yet this class “has been 
absolutely ignored by the Social Democracy,’ which 
has identified its triumph with the destruction of the 
small middle class. ‘The influences which are slowly 
but surely diminishing the sum and degree of poverty”’ 
cannot be ignored, and “this hope of Socialism is tacitly 
regarded as lost.” ; 

A further and powerful cause of the temporary eclipse 
of German socialism in 1907 was the comparative bar- 
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renness of its parliamentary activity. ‘‘No political 
party in Germany is so strong numerically as the Social 
Democratic party, yet intrinsically none is so weak, and 
in practical influence none is so ineffectual. The reason 
is that, throughout the whole of its history, the party 
has been trying to achieve positive results by negative 
means.” ‘“‘The fact is that Socialism does not know 
and has never known what it wants. Challenged to 
affirm a positive State policy, it takes refuge in phrases, 
or flatly denies its obligation to contemplate the practical 
realization of its own theories. If a reason be sought 
for this barrenness, the petrified dogmas and programme 
which lie so heavily upon the party will furnish all the 
explanation that is needful’? (Dawson). Said Herr 
Parvus: ‘‘Our party forms a-fich assortment of the most 
various opinions which are in contradiction to our pro- 
gramme. ‘The one and indivisible Socialist party is made 
up of a mass of schools and directions, for the most part 
incoherent and incompatible, and they are only kept 
together by a common antagonism to individualistic 
Capitalism. Officially and before the world, the party 
still rests on the theories of Marx and the programmes 
which have been drawn up in accordance with them. 
Yet opposed to this superstitious reverence for hoary 
dogma is an energetic body of young revisionists and 
outspoken rebels.” 

On one point, of the first political importance, there is 
an open break between these revisionists and the main 
body of the socialist “stand-patters,” to give them an 
American name. The Socialist Congress has voted 
repeatedly in late years that socialist members of the 
legislature shall not ‘‘vote the budget,’’—that is, help to 
pass appropriation bills,—as this would be equivalent to 
indorsing the existing system. The inconsistency of 
stich an order with voting, holding seats, and various 
other acts of all the socialists, is very evident. In spite 
of this order, however, the socialist deputies in Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg, and Baden persist in voting the budget. 
At the latest Congress held in Magdeburg, Sept. 10-24, 
1910, resolutions of practical expulsion from the party 
for such sinners, if they continue to sin, were voted by a 
large majority. But the undaunted delegates from these 
countries declared that they should hereafter act as before, 
according to their own best judgment. The Socialists of 
South Germany are much more moderate than those of 
the North, and they live on pleasant terms with their 
governments. As Mr. Dawson writes:— 

“Tt is not likely that the uncompromising attitude 
which has doomed the party to barrenness and failure in the 
past will long be allowed to continue, .. . but the conces- 
sions which will have to be made will weaken some of the 
characteristics of Socialism which are most pernicious in 
the eyes of the burgher parties. An alliance between 
Radicalism and Social Democracy no longer seems incon- 
ceivable to-day.” ‘Looking to the immediate future, 
therefore, it seems less likely that the existing divisions 
within the Socialist ranks upon questions of doctrine and 
policy will lead to disintegration, than that they will be 
resolved by such modifications in the party’s attitude 
toward questions of practical politics as will facilitate 
action with other groups equally interested in the welfare 
of the people. No renunciation of ultimate aims will be 
required of the idealists of the party, but they will prob- 
ably see the wisdom of joining their ‘realist’ colleagues 
in concentrating attention upon reforms realizable in the 
present, and making each of these a’ starting-point for 
new effort’’ (Evolution of Modern Germany, p. 466). 

German socialism has passed through various stages 
of evolution toward a rational and energetic political 
party, and there is no good reason for supposing that the 
evolution has ended. In 1848 Marx and Engels called 
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upon the proletarians of all countries to unite. ‘“‘’ The Com- 
munists seek not to conceal their views and purposes. 
They declare openly that their aims can be attained only 
by a violent overthrow of the existing social order. Let the 
ruling classes tremble before a counter-revolution. ‘The 
proletariat have nothing to lose except their chains: they 
have a world to gain.” We may allow Mr. Spargo, writ- 
ing in 1909, to claim that these words, written in the revo- 
lutionary year 1848, meant only a peaceful revolution. 
Sixty years ago, to the men of 1848, there was probably 
more blood and iron in them. However that may be, 
the new conditions of 1871 made armed revolution very 
unwise. The grant of universal suffrage in 1871 called 
for new tactics, for new weapons. ‘[‘wenty years later 
the Erfurt Congress declared that the Social Democratic 
party is “henceforth a political and parliamentary party.” 
A future revolution was discountenanced, as well as vio- 
lent revolution in the past; and the socialist State is to 
evolve gradually, from the present State. Marx aban- 
doned the “iron law of wages,’’ and Liebknecht called it 
“unscientific” in the Halle Congress of 1890. Referring 
in 1900 to the doctrine, “‘ Labor is the source of all wealth,”’ 
Bebel says, “We know better now.’’ ‘This process of 
learning to know better continues steadily in the field of 
German socialism: as Bebel says, the party has its moult- 
ings. It has had them in the past, and it will have them 
in thefuture. Enough, perhaps too much, of Marxian so- 
cialism. Let those who will read the recent crushing anal- 
yses of the doctrines by Prof. Skelton and by Prof. Sim- 
khovich (in the Political Science Quarterly for 1908-09). 

But, as there was socialism before Marx, so there will 
be socialism after his day is gone by. State socialism, 
as they call it in Germany, is one of the forms which seem 
most likely to continue. This is not the supersession of 
all private capital and private business, but the extension 
of the sphere of the State in various directions. Again, 
we naturally think of Germany first in this connection. 
Bismarck, following out the lines of the paternal Prussian 
State, introduced the great German system of insurance 
against sickness, accident, and old age. ‘The funds pro- 
viding against these constant ills of man do not supersede 
the private employer. He, as well as the workman him- 
self, contributes in various proportions to these purposes. 
In Germany you see the State railroad, in many respects 
admirably managed, and the State telegraph system. It 
is, of course, simply a matter of comparative fitness to 
our American conditions whether we, too, shall have a 
parcel-post, a telegraph service, and a telephone service 
carried on by the nation or the city. While the parcel- 
post is a very natural extension of the mail service, the 
size of our country militates against a national tele- 
graph or telephone service, and it would seem prohib- 
itory of a national railway service. In all these direc- 
tions the vast increase necessary in the number of the 
government employees to carry out such plans would be 
a matter of the first importance to consider. It would be 
a dangerous factor in future politics unless civil service 
reform methods should become thoroughly rooted in our 
national life. Regulation of a strict kind of all public 
utility services by the government, with private opera- 
tion, appears at present to be the natural alternative. 
When New Zealand is named, we at once see that the 
main question to consider is not that of a difference of 
race,—for New Zealand is thoroughly English,—but a 
vast difference of size. Would State insurance of all 
kinds work well here? That does not seem to be a 
matter within close range at present, but it is by no 
means impossible in the distant future, as a matter for 
our separate Commonwealths. If Mr. Lloyd George 
makes a brilliant success of his new plans, the question 
might become a live one over here. ‘The States of our 
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nation, in my opinion, would do wisely to experiment 
carefully and soon with the legal regulation of labor 
disputes,—a matter strangely left outside of law alto- 
gether too much by us, so far. The State might well 
raise the general level of all competition by regulations 
which would apply to railroads and other public utili- 
ties. The State can moralize their labor relationships, 
as it has moralized certain fields of trade and manu- 
facture already. In State regulation is a prodigious 
field of extension of State activity, far to be preferred 


, to State ownership. 


It seems to me very probable that here, as in Ger- 
many, the socialists will lose most of their strength to 
some radical reform party, each step to be taken de- 
liberately by one of our. two great parties, which will 
profit or will suffer by the results, according to its 
wisdom. 

Marxian socialism is the most formidable attempt yet 
made to establish socialism on a foundation of logic and 
science. Compared with it, all other recent systems of 
socialism lack foundation and backbone. ‘They spring 
out of a warm heart for the sorrows of man, but in their 
constructive work they lack connection with fact, and 
justice to the men who represent the established order 
at its best is conspicuously absent. Most of our popular 
socialists do not suffer from the “intolerable disease of 
thought.” An epigrammatic clergyman of our body, in 
the last half of the last century, used to say that Radical- 
ism had two great friends, Death and Thought. They 
are the two great enemies of socialism. Death is grad- 
ually removing the pillars of the old orthodox socialism, 
and Thought is destroying the validity of their so-called 
scientific claims. The places of Bebel and Liebknecht 
will be poorly supplied by such men as H. G. Wells and 
John Spargo, with all their merits. These agreeable 
writers have no powerful and consistent scheme to offer 
us, and they cannot play fast-and-loose for long with the 
logic of the accepted order. It is in vain for one to at- 
tempt to smuggle under Marx’s cloak the opportunism 
which Marx rejected, or for another to slip gradually 
away from all that is most characteristic of reasoned 
socialism, and retain the name. Socialism, for most 
people who lightly take the name nowadays, means 
nothing tangible or expressible. You read Mr. Wells’s 
books, for example, with much sympathy. After you 
have read several of them, you are told that the news 
is that he is no longer a socialist, but has left even the 
Fabians! Such is the latest phase of one who has been 
telling us that our economic system might become “‘al- 
most infinitely more productive, than it is, if we took the 
socialist path’! Pleased with the poetry of socialism 
(in Rev. C. R. Brown’s excellent antithesis), you call 
yourself, perhaps, a Christian socialist, forgetting that 
its prose has to reckon with the economists and to answer 
the hard question, ““Who shall pay the bills of social- 
ism?’’ Abroad, socialism has had occasionally to reckon 
with the acceptance of Power and Responsibility in high 
places by its members. But John Burns and M. Mil- 
lerand soon cease to be orthodox. ‘Their statesmanship 
soon swallows up their extreme socialistic theories. 

Moderation, then! I would suggest to all who com- 
mend to us the historic example of our Abolitionists, 
that the actual remedy for slavery was not found by 
them. History should be read more wisely. A truer 
analogy might say that, as the Abolitionists did not 
abolish slavery, so the socialists will not abolish cap- 
italism. Instead of taking a name which marks a theory 
already decadent and discredited among thinking men, 
let our philanthropists consider the vast possibilities of 
persistent social reform. It is a process always needed, 
never ended,—a work demanding all our wisdom, all our 
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patience, all our discrimination, all our zeal, all our 
consecration. Many are the special problems of our 
present day. Each of us will do his best by turning his 
hand, by preference, to a single task instead of simply 
shouting one remedy for all our ills. Socialism is an 
exploded cure-all, foreign to our genius as a people, not 
taught by our past, not indicated as our probable future. 
An indication of its probable future in our country may 
be seen by the vote taken by the socialists in 1908 to drop 
the public ownership of land from its programme. I 
believe in opportunism, but not in such opportunism, 
for the simple purpose of catching votes. A party 
capable of taking such action as this just mentioned ought 
to write over its shop-windows the sign, “Our convic- 
tions altered while you wait.”’ 

Individualism is but the name of one tendency in our 
life. In our present civilization we are all socialists 
when Together is the word of the hour. So we are 
all individualists when the single soul is called to do its 
best. As our sound psychologists tell us, society is as 
unreal as the individual: both are but aspects of the 
one reality, human life. Let us cease, then, to contend 
about partial theories, and unite on the common life, 
which needs all the wealth of our peculiar power, all the 
force of our common sense, the strength of our general 
mind, the power of our entire nature. The right way is 
the way of natural evolution, which we are largely fol- 
lowing now. Let us seek to moralize the rich, that they 
may increase the common wealth by fair taxes and by 
generous gifts. 
the worship of wealth and into the fuller practice of 
co-operation. Let us all increase fraternity, while re- 
taining liberty. More of humane interest, more of the 
brotherly touch, more of reasonableness! So shall we 
reach and practise the enduring individualism and the 
persistent socialism that are but two aspects of man 
thoroughly socialized. ; 


English Brotherhoods and Social Christians in Paris. 


BY LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON. 


The importance of the ‘Social Christian’’ conscious- 
ness in France became notably evident on Easter Sunday 
(and the incident has not yet lost its importance) when a 
delegation of nearly two hundred members of the National 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoon Brotherhoods of England 
met their like-minded brethren of Paris in the great 
Protestant ‘‘Temple”’ of the Oratoire nearly opposite the 
Louvre. The English visitors were led by the Rev. 
Sylvester Horne, M.P., the well-known paster of White- 
field Chapel, and William Ward, general secretary of the 
British Brotherhood Council, which includes more than 
two thousand societies and over half a million members. 
For several years this council has sent delegations to 
important labor centres south of the British Channel, 
notably a year ago to Lille, the great centre of radical 
socialism. It was a significant tribute to the influence 
of the ‘“‘Social Christians”’ of Lille that the Hétel de Ville 
and the Bourse de Travail were thrown open for recep- 
tions to an avowedly Christian body by the avowedly 
atheistic representatives of the people of Lille. In Paris, 
however, ‘‘Social Christianity’’ has not quite the same 
standing, and it seemed wise to confine this celebration 
of international comity to Protestant circles. In happier 
days, perhaps, Mare Sangnier and his Sillonists would 
perhaps have sympathized with this demonstration, for 
no body of men has more deeply felt the ‘‘ Social Christian”’ 
impulse; but the present was manifestly not more oppor- 
tune for enlisting the co-operation of the Sillon than for 
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appealing to the sympathy of public authorities. The 
only public meetings, therefore, were a reception in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association on Saturday evening 
and the réunion of Easter Sunday. ‘The historic setting 
of this meeting is significant. Until the revolution this 
was the Chapter House of the Roman Catholic Order of 
Oratorians, and it was Napoleon I. who handed it over to 
the Protestants in 1802. On this occasion the great 
building was crowded to its uttermost gallery. The 
Rev. Wilfred Monod, a pastor of the church, presided, and 
with him on the platform were Eugéne Réveillaud, 
deputy, three professors of the university, among them 
the celebrated economist, Charles Gide, and a large num- 
ber of pastors, among them Charles Wagner and Henri 
Merle d’Aubigné. M. Réveillaud offered prayer. The 
singing of hymns in two languages was an impressive 
feature of the occasion,—the soul-stirring “‘Coronation’”’ 
and the magnificent Battle Psalm of the Huguenot 
forefathers. Four speakers in turn, Pastor Monod, 
William Ward, the Rev. Sylvester Horne, and Pastor 
Elié Gounelle, developed the common programme of 
English Brotherhoods and French Social Christians, 
which may be thus resumed: ‘Christ is our king. His 
rule of justice, morality, kindliness, peace, must be 
established in the world, putting an end to all that de- 
grades, oppresses, or divides men. By the local and 
international union of all those disciples of Christ who 
desire the establishment of the kingdom of God this 
new era may be inaugurated.” Even the necessity of 
interpreting could not weaken the mighty appeal of these 
orators, and the ancient arches of the Oratoire rang with 
thunders of applause which might have made the one- 
while ‘‘missioners’’ of Louis XIV. tremble in their graves 
beneath the marble pavement of this audience hall. 
Doubtless there is a closer analogy than appears on the 
surface between the visit of this English delegation to 
Paris and that interchange of visits between crowned 
heads which is now so prominent a factor in international 
comity. ‘Since it is the sovereign people who govern, 
even in monarchies,” writes one who was present in the 
Oratoire on Easter Sunday, “it is not enough that heads 
of states exchange visits. Democracies, also, must 
learn to know one another.” 


The Report of the Unitarian Commission on the Church 
and the Social Question. 


RESOLUTION CONSTITUTING THE COMMISSION. 


Whereas it is to-day universally conceded that a real 
and intimate relation exists between the church, or 
churches, and all works of philanthropy and social reform, 
and 

Whereas, in the growing complexity of modern life, it 
is increasingly difficult to determine how the church, or 
churches, shall manifest a recognition of this relationship, 
and act thereon; therefore, 

Be it Resolved, That the president of this Association, 
through its Social Service Department, be and hereby 
is requested to appoint, as soon as convenient, a com- 
mission of fifteen members, comprising both ministers 
and laymen, and including representatives of all sharply 
defined points of view, to be known as the “ Unitarian 
Commission on the Church and the Social Question,” 
which Commission shall be charged with the task of de- 
fining specifically the contribution which the churches, 
both individually and in their collective capacity, can and 
should make to the work of social progress and reform. 


THE REPORT. 
The modern conception of the function of the church, 
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so far as its relations to society are concerned, is that it 
is one of service. The primary social obligation of the 
church is to serve the common good. It may not identify 
itself with the purposes and aims of any one class, but 
should have sympathy with all classes: it is not to stand 
for the poor against the rich, nor for the rich against the 
poor, but its interests are to be as wide as humanity. 
Wherever there is need or suffering or wrong or injustice, 
there is opportunity for the church to render useful ser- 
vice; and opportunity carries with it a responsibility to 
act which cannot be shirked nor evaded. 

This principle applies with particular force at the pres- 
ent moment, when there is such a marked degree of social 
unrest and such a strong movement towards civic and 
political righteousness. We recognize that the teaching 
of the churches has been in no small measure responsible 
for this movement, and that our social problems exist 
largely because of the influence of Christian principles 
and hopes. The Unitarian churches in particular have 
always declared that religion is not the acceptance of a 
creed nor the observance of a form, but a life of service 
and good-will. They have pleaded for the application of 
religious principles to practical affairs, and they have 
been pre-eminent in promoting philanthropies and reforms. 
The obligation to continue and enlarge these endeavors 
is clear and positive. As the exemplars of a religion of 
every-day life, and as the prophets of democratic ideal- 
ism, the Unitarian churches must resolutely meet and use 
the new occasions that now teach new duties. 

The social service which the churches can render, either 
as organizations or through their members, is of three 
kinds: (1) The relief of suffering; (2) The prevention of 
poverty, disease, crime, and industrial or international 
warfare; and (3) the promotion of constructive social 
reform. 

Relief work is the most common form of social effort; 
but, while very necessary, at the best it is only palliative. 
It can do little or nothing to check suffering and distress 
at their sources. Preventive work strives to do just this 
to prevent misfortune and evil, or, if this is impossible, 
at least to limit their extent and influence in the com- 
munity. Constructive social reform endeavors to elimi- 
nate whatever works injury and wrong to the body politic 
and to establish equal rights and equal justice. 

Bearing these principles in mind, the Commission makes 
the"following recommendations :— 


I. To MInIsTERS. 


(a) The minister is naturally the leader of his church, 
and the attitude which the church may take towards the 
problems of society will depend in large measure upon 
him. So far as he can, therefore, he should acquaint 
himself with the facts of the social question.. In any 
public utterance on his part, knowledge of facts and 
accuracy of statement are of the utmost importance. 

(b) He should strive to know the social and industrial 
conditions, the educational and philanthropic agencies, 
the civic needs, of the community in which he lives. He 
should make the acquaintance of the officers of govern- 
ment, the political and labor leaders, the heads of public 
institutions, and the active workers for social betterment. 
He should give as much time to public service as he can 
spare from his own work. 

(c) Armed with a general knowledge of the ethics of the 
social question and a thorough, personal acquaintance 
with the conditions and needs of his own community, he 
should endeavor to direct intelligently the social activities 
of his congregation. He should get his people to work on 
the boards and committees of the local charities, and in- 
terestithem in theflarger measures of preventive and con- 
structive philanthropy. 
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(d) By intelligent, discreet, and affirmative speech, 
by per onal activity, and by assiduity in arousing the in- 
terest and securing the co-operation of his own parish and 
of the community at large, he should endeavor to pro- 
mote the consideration of those special reforms and move- 
ments for social betterment which are commended to the 
interest of the churches in Section VII. of this report. 


II. To Loca. CHURCHES. 


(a) Each Unitarian church should establish connec- 
tion with the non-sectarian philanthropies of the town or 
city by means of a Social Service Committee. This com- 
mittee should include all members of the church who are 
giving any kind of personal service through societies and 
institutions. It should be one of the standing commit- 
tees of the parish, and should make a report at the annual 
parish meeting. 

(6) Wherever there is opportunity, a church should 
affiliate closely with the Charity Organization Society or 
Associated Charities of the town or city. Its members 
should serve upon committees, act as friendly visitors, 
and in every way seek to enlist interest and co-operation. 

(c) In extension of this principle of co-operation, the 
church may well become a member, preferably a life mem- 
ber, of the general and national organizations for social 
welfare and civic reform which command general con- 
fidence. 

(d) The church may show its interest in social questions 
by promoting and maintaining public meetings for the 
free and open discussion of the ethics of the social order 
and the problems of society. Such meetings may con- 
veniently be held on Sunday evenings, while the Sunday 
morning services may continue to be devoted to the pur- 
poses of public worship, religious education, and spiritual 
enlightenment. ‘This arrangement disposes of the objec- 
tion often raised against the introduction of these sub- 
jects into the Sunday morning service, and also of the 
charge that the church is unwilling or afraid to discuss 
social questions. 

(e) In the Sunday-school for the children, and in study 
classes for older members of the congregation, place should 
be found for the systematic study and discussion of social 
questions. 

(f) A church can render valuable service by making, in 
co-operation with other denominations, a thorough social 
survey of the community in which it is established. 
This investigation will serve as a starting-point for move- 
ments making for the public welfare, such as improved 
sanitation, housing reform, the provision of helpful sports 
and recreation, the control of intemperance, better muni- 
cipal government, etc. Such efforts, however begun, de- 
serve the cordial support of the churches. 

(g) The church in its study classes and in its public 
meetings should pay especial regard to the larger aspects 
of the social question, such as the ethics of taxation, the 
immigration problem, and particularly to the different 
phases of the industrial situation. Unemployment, 
child and woman labor, the methods and morals of trade 
unionism, industrial accidents and insurance, and the 
ways of adjusting differences between employer and em- 
ployed are subjects which call for close and sympathetic 
attention, to the end that there may come a better under- 
standing between the church and workingmen, that wrong 
may be righted and justice be established. 

(A) In the conduct of their work of social service the 
churches should make larger use of the Department. of 
Social and Public Service of the American Unitarian 
Association, and avail themselves of the counsel, resources, 
and experience of the Department in recommending 
reading, arranging for public gatherings, educating the 
public conscience, promoting the establishment of needed 
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institutions, 
forms. 

(i) Wherever possible a church should employ the ser- 
vices of a parish assistant to have direction of the social 
and educational activities of the parish, to co-operate 
with the minister in these departments of his work, and to 
act as the secretary and executive officer of the Social 
Service Committee. The members of the church should 
be alert to discover young men and women whose tastes 
and aptitudes fit them for such employment, and, when- 
ever necessary, to provide for their training at the Tucker- 
man School or some other school for social workers. 

(j) To the churches in country communities we recom- 
mend an earnest and patient effort to make the church 
the community centre in which every interest of the peo- 
ple, material, intellectual, and spiritual, shall havesym- 
pathetic attention. To this end we recommend (1) the 
federation of country churches and close co-operation 
with all the serviceable institutions of the community; 


and arousing interest in desirable re- 


(2) the promotion of village improvement, public hygiene, : 


and intelligent recreation; (3) the encouragement of 
scientific forestry, and intensive and co-operative farm 
life; (4) the reconstruction of country schools by co- 
operation, transportation of pupils, and the centralizing 
of educational opportunities. 


Ill. To THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


(a) In the education and training of ministers larger 
attention should be given to the study of political econ- 
omy and sociology in their ethical aspects. Place should 
be made for special lectures by men and women whose 
personal knowledge of the problems of charity and correc- 
tion, of constructive reform, and of different phases of 
the industrial problem gives them authority to speak. 

(b) Students should have, wherever possible, a year’s 
residence in some social centre, like South End House 
in Boston or Hull House in Chicago, where they may get 
a first-hand acquaintance with the problems of poverty 
and industrialism, and where they may be trained to deal 
practically with the questions which they will meet in 
parochial administration. 


IV. To THe LAYMEN’s LEAGUE. 


The Laymen’s League and the various Laymen’s Clubs 
in the local churches should especially interest them- 
selves in matters of social welfare, in the creation of an 
intelligent public opinion about the problems of immi- 
gration, taxation, and sanitation, and in the promotion 
of needed reforms, like Civil Service Reform, Prison 
Reform, and the Reform of Court Procedure. By or- 
ganizing public meetings and by the work of efficient 
committees the Laymen’s League may also exercise a 
beneficent influence upon the administration of local 
or municipal government, and upon the social, moral, 
and intellectual improvement of the community. 


V. To THE DENOMINATIONAL PAPERS. 


To the papers and magazines which represent the Uni- 
tarian movement we commend larger attention to the 
works of social service now conducted by or through 
the Unitarian churches, and a more frequent discussion 


of social questions by writers qualified to speak out of 
knowledge and experience. 


VI. To THE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL AND PUBLIC SER- 
VICE OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
(a) For the further development of the Department of 
Social and Public Service there should be an Advisory 
Council, meeting regularly, which, with the Secretary 
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of the Department, should consider new plans and methods 
of work, and from time to time make such recommenda- 
tions for social helpfulness to churches as may seem 
advisable. This Council should thus, in some measure, 
make continuous the work which this Commission was 
appointed to do. : 

(0) ‘The Advisory Council should then, from its own 
members or from the members of the Unitarian churches 
at large, appoint sub-committees or special committees 
which should gather information and from time to time 
advise and admonish the churches in respect to their 
obligations in regard to special reforms or emergencies. 
For the present these sub-committees should be composed 
of experts in departments of social and public service like 
the following: 1. Child Welfare; 2. Public Recreation; 
3. Industrial and Vocational Education; 4. Public and 
Social Hygiene; 5. Preventive Medicine; 6. Rural Con- 
ditions; 7. Taxation; 8. Immigration; 9. Temperance; 
10. Housing Reform; 11. Prison Reform;, 12. Civil Ser- 
vice Reform; 13. The Reform of Court Procedure; 14. 
Marriage and Divorce; 15. Conservation of Natural 
Resources; 16. Standards of Living and Labor; 17. Work- 
ingmen’s Insurance; 18. Industrial Disputes and Arbitra- 
tion; 19 International Arbitration. 

(c) In view of these suggestions for the development of 
the department it is much to be desired that public- 
spirited Unitarians should promptly and generously en- 
dow its unsectarian work. Its endeavors must be crippled 
without a reasonably sufficient income. A large part 
of the work can be, and should be, done by volunteers; but 
any extended usefulness will require an annual expenditure 
for salaries, public meetings, travelling and office ex- 
penses of at least $5,000. An endowment of $100,000 is 
thus urgently needed and abundantly deserved. 


VII. GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The Unitarian churches, in their social service meetings, 
their citizenship classes, their local and national confer- 
ences, are urged to the free and fearless consideration of 
such questions as the following :— 
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The abatement of poverty, so far as poverty depends 
upon an unjust wage, industrial accidents, bad housing, 
unsanitary living conditions, preventable disease, and 
defective or misdirected education. 

The hopes and aims of labor organizations. 

The principles of conciliation and arbitration in indus- 
trial dissensions. 

The abolition of child labor in industrial pursuits. 

The regulation of the conditions of toil for women. 
se gradual and reasonable reduction of the hours of 
abor. 

The merits of the Socialist propaganda. 

Reform in the methods of taxation. 

The ways and means of improving the conditions of 
municipal government. 

The effective control of public utilities and the removal 
of special privileges. 

The extension of the merit system in all departments 
of government—municipal, state, and national—and the 
progressive application of the principles of Civil Service 
Reform. 

The revision of court procedure so as to provide for 
speedier trial of cases, less frequent opportunity for appeal, 
reduced cost of litigation, and more equal justice for rich 
and poor. 

The duties of good citizenship. 

Prison reform and the treatment of the delinquent and 
the criminal, so as to provide, not merely for suitable re- 
straint, but also for industrial training and the upbuilding 
of self-respect and self-support. 
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The provision of playgrounds for children and of means 
of intelligent recreation for all the people. 

The control of preventable diseases. 

The wise conservation and use of natural resources. 

The just regulation of the liquor traffic. 

The need of moral education in the home. 

The requirements of vocational and industrial education. 

The cultivation of a public opinion which shall recognize 
exceptional wealth, talents, and powers as trusts held for 
the common good. 

The promotion of justice and brotherhood in the rela- 
tions of the different races in this country and throughout 
the world. 

The establishment of peace and justice between nations 
and the application to constructive purposes and to social 
welfare of a great portion of the resources which are now 
devoted to burdensome and menacing armaments. 


(Signed) Henry ABRAHAMS. 
FREDERIC ALMY. 
JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS. 
WiLiiAmM H. Carruru. 
ELMER S. ForBES. 
ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 
Epwin D. Mrap. 
THomAs M. OSBORNE. 
Francis G. Preasopy. 
Hayes ROBBINS. 
CHESTER ROWELL. 


With the following substitute for the first five and one- 
half lines of the Preamble :— 

“As the primary work of the Christian Church is the 
fostering and enriching of the religious life through the 
habit of worship and divine communion, social service is 
the essential product of this devotion, its word made 
flesh, its work proving its faith. ‘The application of the 
religious life to social service is the test of the vitality and 
efficiency of the church,” 


(Signed) Horace Davis. 


With the following changes :— 


(a) In the Preamble, for the first five and one-half 
lines, substitute :— : 


_“Yhe Primary work of the Christian Church remains 
what it has always been, the fostering and enriching of 
the religious life through the habit of worship. Social 
service, however essential to the life of the Church, is 
a by-product of its activity, its word made flesh, its faith 
shown by its works. The Church is not a Charity Con- 
ference, or a Labor Organization, or a Debating Club. 
Yet the application of the religious life to social service 
is a test of the vitality and efficiency of the Church.”’ 

(6) In Title I., Section D: “To Ministers,’’ substitute: 

“By intelligent, discreet, and affirmative speech, by per- 
sonal activity, and by assiduity in arousing the interest 
and securing the co-operation of his own parish and of the 
community at large, he should endeavor to promote the 
consideration of those special reforms and movements 
for social betterment which are referred to in Section VII. 
of this report, provided such work does not interfere with 
the due performance of his primary duty as a religious 
teacher.’’: 

(c) In Title VII., ‘‘General Recommendations,” sub- 
stitute :— 

“Tt is recommended that the Unitarian churches, by 
social service meetings, citizenship classes, and other or- 
ganized endeavors, promote the consideration of the 
social problems and needs which from time to time affect 
‘most profoundly the welfare of the community. Among 
such problems may be named the following, to which 
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each year of social experience will make important addi- 
tions.”’ 
(Signed) REUBEN E. WALKER. 
GrEorcE H. GLOVER. 


The remaining member of the Commission, George 
Grover Mills, has not expressed himself respecting the 
report. 


An Early Christian Psalm of the Cosmos. 


[Synesius, Bishop of Ptolemais, in North Africa, 
A.D. 410-414, was in his earlier life a statesman and 
philosopher, and the lifelong friend of Hypatia, the famous 
Neo-Platonic philosopher and lecturer of Alexandria, 
who was cruelly massacred by the Christian mob of that 
city. Synesius was of ancient and famed descent and was 
actively engaged for a time in political affairs; but, 
despairing at length of effecting the reforms he sought, 
he found in the quiet of country and domestic life the 
opportunity he wanted for literary and philosophical 
studies. When against his will the people of Ptolemais 
chose him to be their bishop, he refused to accept the 
position unless he should be permitted to retain his wife 
and to continue his philosophical studies. He also made 
known his scepticism as to the prevailing Christian 
doctrines of creation, bodily resurrection, and the speedy 
coming of the end of the world. Notwithstanding these 
heresies he was consecrated by the primate of Alexandria 
and became a genial and useful bishop, though soon 
involved in the troubles of a stormy time. 

The following is the third of ten odes, or hymns, of 
which only the tenth—“Lord Jesus, think on me’’—has 
come into common use. The one I have translated is 
characterized by the broad and—so to speak—modern 
spirit of its author. ‘There are, I believe, other English 
translations of this ode, but I have not met them. I 
have not attempted to reproduce the nimble measure of 
the Greek.—H. H. B.]| 


Be strong, my heart! Lift wp the sacred song; 
Subdue the earthly fires that burn too strong; 
And stir the swift desires that through thy spirit throng. 


The King of gods our hymns with glory crown; 
The bloodless offering of our prayers lay down; 
And joyful song-libations pour to his renown! 


Lord, thee I celebrate far o’er the sea; 
The isles wait for thy law, and worship thee; 
The spreading lands and shadowed vales in praise agree. 


On mountain-tops I sing thine awful might; 
The sunny plains are with thy glory bright; 
Where’er I set my feet, thy beauty charms my-sight. 


Night brings one, songful, to recount thy care, 
Maker and Ruler, working everywhere; 
Dawning and day and evening claim my grateful prayer. 


Bear witness, all ye stars that glorious shine, 
Great sun and moon that lead the heavenly line,— 
As holy souls, steadfast to work the Will Divine. 


From all the ways of this vast world I rest, 
And spring to joyful refuge in thy breast, 
Sure to arrive at last and be forever blest! 


To be faithful in that which is least is the possible and 
beautiful duty of myriads of humble Christian souls, of 
whom the world is not worthy, but on whom angels look 
down in wondering love.—Thorold. 


Sd 


In the loftiest aspirations of our hearts, in our com- 
pletest trust in a divine perfection, it is the eternal God 
that testifies unto himself; and no other testimony ceuld 
be so true to us.—John W. Chadwick. 
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The Waves of Breffny. 


The grand road from the mountain goes shining to the sea, 
And there is traffic on it and many a horse and cart; 
But the little roads of Cloonagh are dearer far to me 
And the little roads of Cloonagh go rambling through 
my heart. 


A great storm from the ocean goes shouting o’er the hil, 
And there is glory in it, and terror on the wind; 

But the haunted air of twilight is very strange and still, 
And the little winds of twilight are dearer to my mind. 


The great waves of the Atlantic sweep storming on their 
ways 
Shining green and silver with the hidden herring shoal; 
But the little waves of Breffmy have drenched my heart in 
spray, 
And the little waves of Breffny go stumbling through 
my soul, 
—Eva Gore-Booth. 


A National Anthem. 


Mrs. Fisher, wife of the rector of Poulshot 
in North Wilts, and a cousin of William 
Wordsworth’s, had a little daughter who dis- 
tinctly possessed that elusive but unmis- 
takable quality that we call genius. When 
the child was but twelve years old, her 
mother sent some of her poems to Words- 
worth, and the great, good man wrote back 
in amazed admiration :— 

“Tt is impossible to foretell what may come 
in future time out of these promises, but 
I have met in the language of no age or coun- 
try with things so extraordinary from so 
young a Person: . . . all that can be desired, 
an observant eye, feeling, thought, fancy, 
and above all imagination . . . in part of these 
last three is the very spirit of Milton himself.” 

In a subsequent letter, the future Poet 


Laureate handed on an ‘‘order’’ to little 
Emmeline :— 
“The verses upon the Queen . . . are exqui- 


site, and tempt me to ask, though not with- 
out hesitation, that, as Emmie has, I am told, 
such a fine feeling for music, she would make 
an attempt to fit the noble music of ‘God 
Save the King’ with better and more appro- 
priate words than are ordinarily joined with 
it. A request to this effect was made to 
myself from a person high in office. I tried, 
but could not succeed. Your inspired little 
creature may be more happy in her effort, 
and so I told my correspondent.”’ 


Emmeline tackled the anthem. The 
mother sent it, and Wordsworth acknowl- 
edged it. 

“T now thank you most sincerely .. . es- 


pecially for the Anthem, undertaken upon 
my suggestion. When I made the vain at- 
tempt myself, my wish was to steal into the 
subject by using as much of the first stanza 
of the old song as possible, but I found the 
name Victoria as a substitute for Great 
George utterly unmanageable. And _ this 
discouraged me so that, though I did com- 
pose 2 stanzas in place of the vulgar stuff 
about ‘knavish tricks,’ etc., I did not think 
it worth while to write them, and they are 
now forgotten. My young Cousin, for I love 
to call her so, found, I suppose, the same 
difficulty unsurmountable, and has given 
me an entirely new thing, with which we 
are not a little pleased; and perhaps I may 
forward it, with your permission, to my 
friend Mary Spring Rice (who, as you know, 
is one of her Majesty’s Maids of Honor).” 
But, though the young Queen Victoria evi- 
dently did receive the Anthem (a gracious 
proof of this remains—a little silver inkstand 
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with the Royal Arms and “Emmeline” en- 
graved on it), no copy of the verses them- 
selves was discoverable when I wrote an 
article for the Fortnightly Review, and this 
to me was a matter of surprise and also of 
deep regret, for I could present only the set- 
ting without the jewel. 

One thing that stood out very clearly in 
the whole story of the “Inspired Little Creat- 
ure’’—and that perhaps explained why there 
were no carefully kept copies of the Anthem 
and of all the poems that were sent to Words- 
worth and that he read and eulogized—was 
that Wordsworth, though he was so charmed 
by the poetic gift of his “‘little Cousin,” 
and wrote so generously and highly of her 
work, yet saw, in such powers when pos- 
sessed by a woman, only the necessity for 
repression. 

And now it reappears, this Anthem, sev- 
enty-five years since the little, slender, anxious 
fingers penned it, and Wordsworth has been 
dead for over half a century, and the poetess 
lies beneath the grass of an English grave- 
yard, and we are on the eve of another 
coronation, and again all our minds are busy 
with loyal thoughts and wishes. And 
so I venture to think that this discovered 
Anthem, which pleased Wordsworth ‘‘not a 
little,” will be read now, in this coronation 
year, with peculiar interest. 

Is it not wonderful, when one remembers 
it was written by a little maid of twelve— 
twelve summers spent in a happy English 
rectory? Is it not descriptive of Queen 
Victoria’s reign? 


ACCESSION OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


O God of might and Love, 
Look from Thy throne above, 
God save our Queen. 

Be Thou a Pillar bright, 

The paths of life to light, 

And guide her steps aright, 
God save the Queen! 


May she a planet rise 

Serene amid the skies, 
Ocean’s fair Queen. 

Guide Thou her ships afar, 

Shield her in rightful war, 

Our bright and Western Star, 
God save the Queen! 


Be hers a glorious name, 
Hers be a deathless fame, 

_ God save the Queen. 
Save her from foreign guile, 
Open foes, secret wile, 
Pride of the Ocean Isle— 

God save the Queen! 


May her reign peaceful be; 
Lands far across the sea 
Bless England’s Queen. 
Increase our inland stores, 
While commerce freely pours 
Wealth on our prosperous shores. 
God save the Queen! 


It was never sung in honor of the Queen 
to whom it was written,—the “vulgar stuff 
about ‘knavish tricks’’’ has continued to be 
vociferated by loyal voices through the years; 
but is not the Anthem of the ‘‘Inspired Little 
Creature’ not only beautiful and dignified 
and thoughtful, but even prophetic? ‘‘Ships 
afar,” ‘‘rightful war,” ‘‘deathless fame,’’— 
all these we associate with the name of Vic- 
toria the Good; and the fourth verse—well, 
might it not almost be said to foreshadow 
“Thinking Imperially,” if not, indeed, Pref- 
erence within the empire?—Rosaline Masson, 
tn the Fortnightly Review. 
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Lire In THE Maxinc. An Approach to 
Religion through the Method of Modern 
Pragmatism. By Loren B. Macdonald. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. pp. 223. 
$1.20 net; by mail, $1.30.—There is a 
refreshing frankness and absence of doctri- 
naire quality about this attempt, by the 
minister of our church in Concord, Mass., 
to apply the principles of pragmatism to re- 
ligious questions that ought to commend 
it to men of good-will everywhere. The 
prophets of this latest philosophy have too 
much discoursed like men filled with new 
wine. Here, -at least, is a perfectly sober 
and--reasonable pragmatist. For such we 
may be devoutly thankful. He has much 
to tell us that we need to know. What 
men are looking for is a fresh and unspoiled 
vision of life. Suppose we put ourselves 
into ‘‘that state of mind by some called 
wonder, by others doubt, in which all true 
philosophy begins,’ which Thomas Hill 
Green still further defines as a state of 
“freedom from presuppositions.’’ Suppose, 
without pretending to be philosophers at 
all, we look at the world as if no one had 
ever looked at it before. We should find, 
it to consist, to use the phrasing of Mr. 
Macdonald’s very suggestive title, of “‘life 
in the making.’ Reality is actually being 
made around us and within us, and we 
ourselves are agents to help in the process. 
That, in a nut-shell, is the pragmatist’s 
vision. It is here unfolded for the reader in 
a series of chapters whose distinguishing 
characteristic is that they are unhackneyed. 
The book, indeed, is addressed to those 
plain men and women who wish to think 
without hindrance on the meaning of their 
life’s experience. They will find in it no 
difficulties of technical language. Here is 
a book on religion in which the word ‘‘God”’ 
first appears on page 373, and this, not be- 
cause the thought is absent, but because the 
approach is such as to lead even the reverent 
agnostic to go a long distance with the 
author without being repelled. Why should 
we offer up our intelligence on the altars of 
dogmatic belief before we can approach so 
great a life-interest as religion? ‘‘Must the 
only entrance to a temple so beautiful and 
inspiring always be that of some difficult 
creed or doctrine?... Art and music, for 
instance, do not demand any humiliation on 
the part of reason and intelligence before 
they come with their blessed ministry to 
human needs.”’ Neither, the argument goes 
on, should religion set up senseless barriers 
to the approach of any good man and true. 
Religion is, in fact, an intensely practical 
interest with us all. If sanely approached 
and apprehended, none can be found more 
vitalizing. It simplifies our life, rationalizes 
it, reveals more life, puts life under orders, 
teaches us to share life, spiritualizes it, 
makes it whole, strengthens it, creates it 
anew, opens up its hidden reserves, re-en- 
forces it, and helps it to triumph over the 
last enemy, death. In this sentence we have 
simply run over the list of Mr. Macdonald’s 
chapters, and woven in the striking titles of 
them all. What such a review as this can- 
not do is to give any hint of the range and 
richness of this pre-eminently thoughtful 
book. We trust that it may be widely read 
by our ministers and people. It is signi- 
ficant as a sign of the times. Whes Rip Van 
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Winkle came down the mountain after his 
long sleep, he learned of the revolution in 
affairs that had taken place by seeing on 
the tavern sign the effigy of George Wash- 
ington in place of that of George III. The 
distance between writings like’ those of 
John Fiske, for example, and the book under 
review, in many of their fundamental as- 
sumptions shows that an intellectual revo- 
lution is impending. When voices begin 
to speak in the new tones from country 
parsonages, then the revolution is far on 
toward success. Pragmatism is not simply 
in the air. This writer succeeds in showing 
how congruous it is with our Unitarian 
principles. Our anti-dogmatic attitude com- 
pels us to rely on the method of experience, 
and experience is ever growing. The book 
is conspicuously open-minded in following 
the new leadings of experience. If it shall 
lead any ministerial reader to such a master- 
piece of moderate pragmatism as Dr. Percy 
Gardner’s ‘‘Exploratio Evangelica’’ or to 
the writings of Prof. Bergson ‘or of Prof. 
Eucken, his thought and experience will 
be indefinitely enriched. We are glad that 
Mr. Macdonald has uttered his mind, and 
hope that he may stimulate others to consider 
anew these weighty topics as they are il- 
luminated by the method of modern prag- 
matism. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAM MeEmorRIES. By George 
W. Smalley, M.A. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.—Mr. Smalley, some- 
times called ‘“‘Squire Smalley,” has for many 
years been known in Europe and America 
as the enterprising and intelligent repre- 
sentative when in London of the New York 
Tribune and when in New York of the 
London Times. His duties have brought 
him naturally and necessarily into social, 
political, and confidential relations with 
many of the greatest men of the times. 
Writing as he has done for newspapers of 
wide circulation, a certain degree of reserve 
was necessary. This appears in the series 
of sketches as now published in this volume. 
The writer knows many things that he is 
not willing to tell, and many things probably 
that he might tell if he were writing a volume 
of recollections with a fresh impulse. Some 
things he conceals because the seal of con- 
fidence cannot be broken, and some things 
because their publication would cause un- 
necessary annoyance to living persons. But 
with all the reservations and restrictions the 
book is thoroughly interesting and alive from 
beginning to end. It is not necessary to 
agree with Mr. Smalley in his judgment of 
the various men whom he describes. It is 
seldom, however, that the dissent of the 
reader will not be qualified by the belief that 
the writer has done his best to be just and 
has succeeded in making the subject of his 
sketch interesting. A young student who 
reads with an independent mind cannot do 
better than to consult this volume for in- 
formation concerning men and things in our 
own recent national history and our relations 
to foreign nations. 


THE RicGHTs oF MAN IN America. By 
Theodore Parker. Edited by F. B. Sanborn. 
Boston: The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. $1.—This is number twelve of the 
Centenary Edition which has been collected 
and introduced by an able corps of editors. 


Mr. Sanborn was drawn into close relations — 
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with Mr. Parker during the anti-slavery 
conflict and was chosen by him to act as his 
literary executor. For what seemed to him 
good reasons Mr. Sanborn declined the task 
without, however, losing his love and admira- 
tion for his fellow-worker. He takes occasion 
in introducing eleven addresses to put in order 
his memories and records and show what was 
Parker’s relation to American slavery and the 
methods by which he assisted in the crusade 
against it. Mr. Sanborn says that many 
false impressions have been conveyed by 
persons who never knew him and who have 
described him ‘“‘with cool misunderstanding 
or evident prejudice.’”’ These addresses 
show Parker in speech and action in the 
tumult of a great national crisis. He burned 
and blazed, he moved men mightily by his 
praise and blame, his inspiring ideals of 
liberty and justice, and his vehement de- 
nunciation of all violations of the Golden 
Rule in the realm of citizenship. No one 
was closer to Parker than Mr. Sanborn in 
these perilous days, and no one better fitted 
than he to stand as his representative, now, 
alas! almost sole surviving representative 
of a band of men and women who suffered 
many things for conscience’ sake. 


THe CowarD OF ‘THERMOPYLA. By 
Caroline Dale Snedeker. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.20.—The author of 
this book has striven with more than the 
usual success of those who undertake such 
tasks to reproduce in the mind of the reader 
the atmosphere of life in Athens and Sparta 
during the great days when Marathon, 
Thermopyle, and Salamis became words of 
renown to be repeated to the youth of all 
generations. With barely a hint at the 
phases of life that were once accepted as 
commonplace, but are now not even men- 
tioned, the social life of the time is illustrated, 
together with the romance, the poetry, the 
art, and the patriotism which gave to these 
cities their grandeur and to their citizens 
imperishable fame. The reader can imagine 
himself charmed, moved, and controlled by 
the gods and deities that peopled every 
grove and stream and made the Delphic 
oracles sublime. Apollo seems not far away, 
and a magical charm falls upon the landscape 
wherein he moves, and acts almost within 
range of the hero of this tale of ‘‘old, un- 
happy, far-off things and battles long ago.” 
A youth, the son of an Athenian father and 
a Spartan mother, is ground between the 
upper and nether millstones of their re- 
spective systems of education and conduct, 
and well illustrates in his career of tragedy 
the opposing tendencies which set Athens 
over against Sparta as moulders of the 
political life of Greece. 


A RooM WITH A VIEW. By E. M. Forster. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 
net.—The title of this book will suggest to 
many a tourist his experiences in hotels in 
Switzerland, where he struggled with the 
landlord or porter for a view of Lake Lucerne 
or some other delectable part of the land- 
scape. In this case the contest over this 
question brought to the assistance of the 
heroine of the story an old man and his son 
who, in spite of the best efforts of the author, 
impress the reader to the end of the story, 
as they did the heroine in the beginning, as 
being the one a stupid old man and the other 
a “bounder.”” The whole novel is a triumph 
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of the commonplace. The heroine becomes 
engaged to a gentleman who is such a prig 
that she cannot endure him, and breaking 
with him she throws herself into the arms 
of the ‘‘bounder”’ and marries him because 
he has hot blood in his veins and courts her 
with more energy than discretion. 


Howarp’s Enp. By E. M. Forster. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 
net.—This book, which the London Mail 
calls the season’s greatest novel and the 
London Westminster pronounces one of 
the most remarkable novels of the year, 
is based on the eternal conflict between the 
conventional family and the unconventional 
individual. It is another of the realistic 
books which remove the present-day English 
fiction far from the romantic sentimentalism 
which for a time dominated it. In theme, 
incidents, dialogue, and general trend it is 
a fair example of up-to-date novel-writing. 


Miscellaneous, 

Longmans, Green & Co. publish a column 
of Prayers by James Martineau, which 
Gertrude Martineau put together from those 
which remained in manuscript after her 
father had made his own selection for Two 
Services of Public Worship and Home Prayers. 
It would indeed have been a pity had not 
these, some twenty-five in all, not been pre- 
served for the help and comfort of many 
who will be grateful for them. In lofty 
thought, deep spirituality, and tender sym- 
pathy for the suffering or the erring they 
but sympathize again the qualities of a true 
leader of his people. 


There is no other account of the writing 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin so interesting as the 
account by Mrs. Stowe herself. This ac- 
count was written in 1878 as an introduction 
for a new edition of the famous work. It 
has been reprinted as one of the Old South 
Leaflets, and should find a wide reading at 
this time. Included in it are letters which 
were written to Mrs. Stowe at the time of 
the publication of Uncle Tom’s Cabin by 
Jenny Lind, Charles Dickens, Macaulay, 
Charles Kingsley, George Sand, Florence 
Nightingale, and others, showing the pro- 
found impression made by the story at the 
time in Europe as well as at home. 


Religion and Immortality is a little book 
published by Houghton Mifflin Company 
which contains four essays by G. Lowes 
Dickinson, one of these being the Ingersoll 
Lecture delivered at Harvard University 
in 1909. ‘The writer claims no finality for 
his opinions, and he puts forth his hypotheses 
with a modesty that is far removed from any 
suspicion of dogmatism. Yet his studies 
make for clearness of thought and indicate 
a wider outlook of possibilities than could 
be attained by one more positively bent on 
argument. ‘The subject of immortality has 
an abiding interest. Men talk little about 
it, but perhaps they therefore think the more; 
and we do not agree with Mr. Dickinson 
when he says that the majority of men in 
their normal moods are indifferent to the 
question. However, that is of little conse- 
quence, and that there are many who examine 
with interest each philosophic attempt to 
show wherein and how far the ancient belief 
is to-day tenable, we have no doubt. (75 
cents net.) 
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Sweethearts. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


If you and I were butterflies, 
In the gay summer time, 

Which flower would be your sweetheart, 
Tell me and I'll tell mine? 


Do you adore the lily fair, 
And love the blushing rose, 

Or seek the modest violet, 
That in the woodland grows? 


“T in passing kiss the tulips, 
Brightly glowing in their pride, 

But the dear thistle is my sweetheart, 
Of the field or the roadside. 


“T so dearly love its fragrance; 
On its soft purple crest 

I can sip the sweetest honey, 
Then fold my wings at rest.” 


Said his fluttering comrade, “I confess 
No rose or lily yields 

Such pleasure and true happiness 
As the clover of the fields.” 


From the Giant’s Shoulders. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


Just by the stairway, leading from the main 
hall upward, in the Boys’ Latin School, 
stood the bust of Shakespeare. Under the 
pedestal upon which the bust rested was the 
stool of Shakespeare, Jr. (very much 
junior), 

It was Shaky’s duty-—for so he was called 
—to answer bells and run errands. There 
were a great many bells,—door bells, class- 
room bells, and telephone bells,—and the 
errands kept him pretty busy. Still there 
were moments for rest and thought on the 
stool, and there was the noon-time recess! 

Shaky was freckled, snub-nosed, bright- 
eyed, and alert. He was the sunniest nat- 
ured boy in the establishment and made 
friends in nearly every quarter; but, alas! 
poor Shaky had an abiding faith in human 
nature and knew no sense of inferiority, and 
these two attributes brought him to grief— 
and glory. 

Before Shaky entered the halls of learning 
as general messenger, he had been an A. D. T. 
boy. So fleet of foot had he been and so 
responsible and intelligent that he had been 
chosen for special duty He had seen more 
of life late at night than was good for a little 
boy, and how his sweetness had been pre- 
served it would be difficult to tell. 

But Shaky had a mother! A poor, hard- 
working washwoman was the widow, but she 
was a mother! 

“Sure, the sight of his little tired face 
coming in at all sorts of heathenish hours 
fills me with grief,” she explained to a friend. 
“T’ll take another wash or two and kape the 
child of him clane and whole a bit longer.” 

So the wash or two lengthened the long, 
weary day; but Shaky (he was Billy Allen 
ther) understood in a dim fashion, and that 
understanding repaid the poor mother for all 
she was doing, 

Then suddenly, like a gift from heaven 
came the position in the school,—the bust, 
the boys, the grief and the glory! During 
the brief moments of rest on the wooden 
stool Shaky got an inspiration. 
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“Tearnin’,” Shaky concluded, ‘‘is what 
does it. It gets you there! Seein’ thin’s 
and actin’ square are all right, but book 
learnin’ and manners help heaps.”’ 

Then Shaky planned his course. He 
would ask the boys who were friendliest with 
him to teach him, give him hints for study 
and lend him books. 

You should have seen Shaky, in due time, 
sitting on his hard stool, between bells, 
absorbing the crumbs that came to him 
via the friendly boys! 

A new look grew on Shaky’s face. ‘The 
teachers and some of the fellows noticed it. 

“Shaky’s looking dopy,’’ said one boy. 

“He looks as if he—wanted something!”’ 
the Giant replied. Great splendid Jack 
Travers, the best athlete and all-around 
favorite in the school, often had odd fancies. 

“That little boy looks lonely,’ Prof. 
Dawson remarked. The professor had chil- 
dren of his own, and Shaky seemed to him 
pretty young to be earning money. 

It was the Giant, though, who was right. 
Shaky was not dopy, neither was he lonely; 
but a little learning made him want more, and 
and he was wanting it very badly, indeed! 

Now it never occurred to Shaky that he 
was essentially different from the other boys. 
There were reasons, of course, why he could 
not do as they did, but that was because he 
had never had a chance. If he had—well, 
they would all see! 

At the noon hour Shaky came physically 
and mentally from his stool. He ate his 
“bite of lunch” on the stairs leading to the 
gymnasium, and when the last crumb was 
disposed of he took his place at the gym door 
and gloated over what was going on inside. 

He never went inside. No one ever in- 
vited him to, but he did not notice the omis- 
sion. Shaky had a proper sense of respect 
for everything pertaining to that place, and 
how could he, with his rough shoes, step 
within the hallowed precincts! 

Just before Thanksgiving Day there was 
to be a contest of running and high jumping 
between the Boys’ Latin and the Boys’ 
High. Shaky knew all about it, and his heart 
was full of enthusiasm. 

He wanted his school—bless his poor soul 
—to win; but, above all, he wanted little 
Tom Grace to have the victory in the half- 
mile run. 

Tom was one of the boys who lent Shaky 
books and gave him tips. Grace was a 
plucky fellow and a good sport, and Shaky 
knew that he had the makings of a fine 
runner in him. Now Shaky knew all about 
runners,—not scientifically, to be sure, but 
intuitively and practically. He watched 
Grace from the doorway, and presently he 
recognized what was the matter with him. 

The little sport would lose the victory 
unless !— 

Standing near the Giant one day Shaky 
voiced his sentiments. 

Grace and the next best fellow were going 
around the course—the competition night was 
only two weeks off! 

“That kid,’ said Shaky, in a voice tense 
with excitement, ‘‘could get it over the other 
like a tent if only’’— 

“What?” the Giant caught him up sharply. 

“Tf only he could forget the feller behind 
him. He keeps listening and it gets on his 
nerves. He gets jerky and puffy near the end 
and falls off. He wants to forget it!” 


“By Jove!”’ exclaimed the Giant, “I 
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believe you are right. What can be done 
about it?”’ 

The Giant liked Grace, but above even 
that the big fellow had the school’s record at 
heart, and he believed that, if Grace could 
win at all, he’d put the record out of sight 
of anything the past could show. 

“TI know how to run,’”’ Shaky explained 
his former position to the Giant, ‘“‘I know 
what I’m talking about. What that kid 
needs is to have some regular, cool feller 
pacing beside him to smooth him down when 
he gets excited.” 

The Giant pondered, looking keenly at 
Shaky. 

“See here,’ he said at last, “if I fit you 
out, will you pace Tom?’’ 

Would he! The sudden illumination of 
the little freckled face almost took the Giant’s 
breath away. ; 

So Shaky was rigged out and, like a gladia- 
tor of old, entered the lists, not, however, 
to win reward for himself, but to help another 
win the school victory. 

Steadily, patiently, magnificently, he ran 
beside the little aristocrat. When the on- 
coming steps of the boy behind got on Grace’s 
nerves, the whispered ‘‘ Brace up and forget 
it!’’ calmed the other. 

Shaky was a better runner than either of 
the boys,—the Giant knew that, and so did 
the instructor,—but, of course, Shaky was 
not in it! 

Sometimes the pitifulness of the fact 
struck the Giant grimly; but, then, he wasa 
queer fellow! 

In the end Grace’s nerves were controlled 
and trained into shape. He sailed ahead, 
calm and sure, and every one knows about 
that contest between the schools. Why, the 
Boys’ Latin eame in so far ahead on the 
running that there wasn’t even a second! 
And the record? Well! it was never reached 
again. 

The Giant almost went mad with pride 
and joy the night of the meet. There was an 
artistic finish about Grace’s work that ap- 
pealed to him deeply. The rooters howled 
themselves hoarse, and even the opposition 
crowd was beguiled into a shout of honest 
admiration as the victor of the Boys’ Latin 
crossed the line cool and steady. 

But Shaky was overlooked! From an 
obscure corner he had shrieked himself hoarse 
with the others, and the tears blinded him— 
tears of pride and admiration. At the even- 
ing’s end the Physical Instructor did remem- 
ber Shaky, however, and he offered him— 
five dollars! 

“T—I did it for the school!”’ blubbered 
poor Shaky, trembling from his emotions. 
“What do you think I am?” Several boys 
overheard this, and one, Masters by name, 
turned rather red. From the start he had 
been opposed to the part Shaky had played. 
“This comes from mixing that sort in,’ he 
remarked to the Giant. 

‘‘He’s a good sort!’’ The Giant replied 
obtusely, and fixed the snob with his cool 
stare which always angered Masters. 

“Tt will have to be taken out of the little 
ass all the same,’’ he muttered, ‘‘school 
indeed!” 

Not many weeks later Masters was in- 
strumental in ‘taking it out’’ of poor Shaky. 
So completely did he and his chosen spirits 
do it that it took all the Giant’s strength to 
set things straight again. 
| Masters learned in some way of Shaky’s 
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ambition for education, and he plotted a 
mean, dirty trick to humiliate the boy. He 
confided to a few other snobs, who did not 
know the difference between fun and cruelty, 
his ideas, and they arranged to meet in a 
class-room after school hours and give Shaky 
a lesson. 

“We're going to be coached by Prof. 
Alden,” Masters explained to Shaky. 
“We're behind in mathematics. We’re to 
begin from the bottom and work up. Hear- 
ing how you want to catch on, we thought 
this would be a good chance. Go up to room 
43 this afternoon and make yourself at home: 
it’s no end of a good show for you.”’ 

Shaky was filled -with joy. He gave 
Masters a look that should have made the 
coward in him die an instant death—it did 
cause him to turn away. 

“Tl be there!”” Shaky called after him, 
“and you're all right.” 

Shaky was the first one in room 43 that 
day. Presently Masters and a half dozen 
others entered. 

“While we’re waiting for Prof. Alden,” 
Masters said, ‘‘let’s freshen up. Begin at the 
start, Jones. Put a sum in addition on the 
board—see who can add it first.” 

Jones went to the board and put down so 
simple a proposition that all but Shaky were 
convulsed with silent mirth. 

“That’s easy!’’ Shaky cried with elation, 
““Tve got it.” 

“Vou, Shaky? Come off!’’ said Masters. 
“Tf you’ve got that already, you’ve been 
putting up a bluff. Where did you learn 
addition?”’ 

“T used”— Shaky was going to tell how 
he had helped his mother with her shabby 
accounts, but something held him back. 

“Out with the answer, Shaky!’’ Jones 
commanded. ‘‘Two to one, you’re way off.’’ 

Shaky gave the result, but a wild shriek 
of laughter froze the words on his lips. 

“You conceited little ass!” it was Mas- 
ters who spoke, “‘let this teach you a lesson 
in something beside Arithmetic. Get it 
into your noddle that there’s a difference 
between you and the rest of us fellows. 
The Latin doesn’t hob-nob with Shakys.”’ 

With that the contemptible crowd went 
laughing and whistling from the room. 

Shaky groped his way to a seat and dropped 
into it. Down went his head upon. his 
folded arms and waves of understanding en- 
gulfed him. 

The boy in him that his poor mother had 
preserved was wounded and crushed. Anger, 
resentment, and bitterness overwhelmed him. 
And just then the Giant entered the room! 

From the corridor he had heard the confu- 
sion. He had passed Masters and his fol- 
lowers. He could get no explanation from 
them; but, when he saw Shaky and noted the 
shivers that shook the shabby little form; he 
began to understand something of the situa- 
tion. 

The Giant loathed Masters and his kind 
with all his honest, clean, manly heart, and 
he had profound sympathy for any one who 
fell foul of Master’s cowardly attacks. 

Down by Shaky the Giant sat and grufily 
commanded,— 

“Now out with it, from start to finish!” 

The thin form grew still as death. There 
was that about the Giant which compelled 
and encouraged. 

“Out with it, Shaky—I’m_ waiting.” 
It was wonderful the effect the words and the 
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nearness of the big body had! Shaky looked 
up presently, and the bitterness died from his 
face. 

“Tt was this way,” he began, and never 
ended until the brutal joke made the confes- 
sion halt and end. 

The Giant heard it all without one word of 
comment, but his eyes held the sad ones in 
friendly strength. Love for the poor mother, 
ambition, hope, and disappointment were 
laid bare to the Giant. At the close a firm 
hand gripped Shaky’s shoulder, and a new 
tone in the low voice struck Shaky’s ear. 
While he had been listening, the Giant had 
had a vision. Back in the big fellow’s past a 
rich grandmother had held part,—a grand- 
mother who had idolized him, and, above all 
else, had trusted him. 

At her death, two years before, she had left 
her fortune tohim. When he became of age, 
it would be his to use as he chose, but she 
had left a note with the will. 

“TI want the interest of the money to be 
at the boy’s disposal after he is sixteen years 
of age. I want him to learn to assume the 
responsibility of money. I can rely upon 
him, I know.” 

The Giant remembered, and the vision grew 
and grew as the thin shoulder of poor Shaky 
lay still under his hand. 

“Grandmother used to do this sort of 
thing!”’ The Giant’s eyes flashed. Why! 
the interest could educate Shaky! It was 
splendid. It was sublime. It was fun! 

And now the Giant laughed as the vision 
and the thought of his nickname struck to- 
gether. 

“Shaky, listen to this yarn!” he said, 
‘St’s a bully one. Once there was a Giant 
who took a dwarf and set him on his shoulders. 
What happened? Why, the dwarf got a 
wider, higher look at things than the Giant. 
Catch on?”’ 

“No,” answered Shaky truthfully; 
he was fascinated. 

“Tm the Giant, kid, see? I’m big and 
can do a lot with my body, all right; but I’m 
rather a—a duffer with books. Now you’re 
the dwarf—never had the decent chance. 
I’m going to get you on my shoulders— 
follow? I’m going to hold you up and let 
you look as far and wide as you can.”’ 

Shaky was hopelessly bewildered, but he 
grinned. 

“To put it plain, old man,’ the laugh 
left the big fellow’s eyes, “‘I’m going to put 
you to school somewhere, and give you a 
clean show at books and the things a fellow 
like you ought to have! And you’re going to 
make me proud of you, Shaky: you’re going 
to be the greatest fun that ever happened. 
You’re going to make cubs like Masters look 
like thirty cents, and you’re going to be— 
mine until you are your own. See?’’ 

And then Shaky got a glimmer of the vision 
that was transforming the Giant! He 
tried to speak, but failed: he looked help- 
lessly into the face above him with the adora- 
tion that a small boy has for an older one who 
has won his liking and entire admiration. 

“All you’ve got to do, kid,” the strong 
voice was saying, “is to grip and hold on 
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like thunder. You’ve got to take your 
knocks and still hold on. What do you say, 
Shaky?” 


“Tll_I’ll,” Shaky gulped, “I'll hold on 
till you tell me to let go!”’ 

“Shake, old fellow!’’ 

They shook solemnly then passed from the 
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school room, the little tousled head of the 
Dwarf on a level with the elbow of the 
Giant. 


A Squirrel and her Babies. 


Old citizens of Toledo distinctly remem- 
ber the time when there was an emigration 
of squirrels in this vicinity. On a certain 
day a gentleman was on the bank of Ten- 
Mile Creek, when the number of squirrels 
moving was unusually large. Among the 
squirrels was one that exhibited such 
motherly care and affection for her two 
little ones as to prove a most interesting 
sight. She reached the bank of the creek 
where a crossing was to be made. The 
little squirrels were quite timid about going 
near to the water, but the mother coaxed 
them until they seemed satisfied to do as 
she wished. She ran along the shore, and, 
frding a piece of bark about a foot long 
and six inches wide, dragged it to the 
water’s edge, and pushed it into the water, 
so that only a part of one end of the bark 
was resting on the shore. She then induced 
her little ones to get on the bark; and they — 
at once cuddled closely together, when the 
old squirrel pushed the bark and its load 
into the stream, and, taking one end of the 
bark in her teeth, pushed it ahead of her 
until the opposite bank was reached, where 
the young squirrels quickly scampered up 
the bank of the creek, and the mother rested 
for a few minutes, when the journey was 
resumed.—Toledo Blade. 


A Blind Sparrow. 


Last spring, one of the old birds in Dr. 
Prime’s collection—a gray sparrow—became 
blind. Straightway a little dark brown and 
white bird, known as a Japanese nun, ‘and 
named Dick, became the sparrow’s friend. 
The sparrow’s home had a round hole as a 
doorway. Little Dick would sit down on 
a perch opposite the hole and chirp. The 
blind bird would come out, and, guided by 
Dick’s chirps, would leap to the perch, and 
so on to the seed cup and water bottle. 
But the most curious part of the perform- 
ance was when the blind sparrow would try 
to get back into the house. Dick would 
place the sparrow exactly opposite the hole 
by shoving him along the perch. When 
opposite, Dick would chirp, and the blind 
bird would leap in, never failing. —Golden 
Days. 


The other day, as I entered my parlor, 
I found my little girl Dorothy very busily 
engaged with her lead-pencil defacing the 
wall-paper, As I chided her for so scribbling 
the pretty paper, she very complacently 
looked about the room, and replied, ‘‘ Well, 
mamma, just see how much of it is not 
scribbled !”—Examiner. 


Harold has twin aunties who look and 
dress so exactly alike that it is difficult to 
tell which is Miss Mary and which Miss 
Martha. One day a lady said to Harold, 
“T don’t see how you can tell your two 
aunties apart.’”’ ‘‘Oh, that’s easy enough!”’ 
replied Harold. ‘‘For Auntie Mary looks a 
good deal more alike than Auntie Martha.” 
Harper’s Bazar. 
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White Island Light. 


Across the waters, from this rocky shore 
I saw thy flashing signal fall 
For a brief moment, Did I see at all? 


Yes! through the gloom thy wondrous eye of fire, 
Cleaving the darkness like an angry lance, 
Searches anew the billowy expanse. 


A glareful promise,—‘“ Though the night be long, 

And dark, and fraught with peril, yet 

I stand! I watch! and I will not forget!” 
—Samuel Hoyt. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY C. W. WENDTE. 


In Italy religious instruction is imparted in 
the public schools only at the expressed de- 
sire of the parents. Out of 500 cities of that 
kingdom, as we learn from the Statistical 

* Year Book for 1909-10, this instruction was 
demanded by all the parents in 4, by nearly 
all in 11, by 40 per cent. in Monza, 25 per 
cent. in Viavoggia, 24 per cent. in Rome, and 
by nobody whatever in 482 cities and towns 
of Italy. 

The Semaine Religieuse informs us that the 
defection from the Church of Rome in Ger- 
man Austria continues unabated. The an- 
nual average of conversions from Catholicism 
is between four and five thousand, and up- 
wards of a dozen new Protestant places of 
worship are opened every year. The Prot- 
estant Theological Seminary in Vienna, 
which had only six students a few years ago, 
now has ten times that number. 

There is much rejoicing among Italian 
Protestants at the fact that King Victor 
Emanuel III., in his official speech at the 
Capitol a few weeks ago, at the national 
celebration of the Jubilee of Italian unity, 
took occasion to say that ‘“‘Italy now repre- 
sents a policy of peace between the State 
and the Churches, thereby guaranteeing full 
liberty alike to religion and to science.” 
That significant plural —‘‘Churches’’? — 
aroused enthusiastic applause. No utter- 
ance from the throne had ever before recog- 
nized in Italy any Church but the pope’s. 

We read that the Catholic College of Car- 
dinals has now the smallest membership 
recorded in centuries, and the smallest pro- 
portion of Italians ever known. ‘The tradi- 
tional membership is seventy, and by the 
recent death of Cardinal Cavicchioni it is 
reduced to forty-nine. It is three and a 
half years since any cardinals have been 
created, and it is likely to be a year before 
a consistory is called, whereat alone new 
cardinals are proclaimed. A dozen of the 
forty-nine, and especially of the Italians, are 
ineffective by reason of advanced age, Car- 
dinal Oreglia, the camerlengo, being eighty- 
three this coming July. Twenty-eight cardi- 
nals are Italians, twenty-one of the non- 
Roman world. Cardinals Moran of Aus- 
tralia, Gibbons of America, and Logue of 
Ireland represent the English-speaking race. 
France has three, Germany two, Spain four, 
Austria six, and South America, Belgium, and 
Portugal one each. The late Patriarch of 
Lisbon, put out by the revolution some 
months ago, now lives in strict retirement. 

Catholic bishops of the United States will 
receive, near the end of June, the first part 
of the new Code of Canon law, perhaps the 
greatest single enterprise of Pope Pius X. 
This first completed part will deal with im- 
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pediments to the marriage tie. So wide in 
scope is the codification undertaken by the 
pope’s direction that it is expected that forty 
years will be required to complete it. Dur- 
ing the centuries there have accumulated a 
large number of laws. Codifying them and 
translating them into the languages with 
which the Church must deal is a prodigious 
task. ‘The subjects covered include the en- 
tire administration of the Church on its legal 
side, especially relating to central adminis- 
tration. An important part, however, re- 
lates to bishops and parish priests, their 
trial and removal. A part of interest to the 
United States is the canon on bishops and 
their election or appointment. 

The final act of Portugal, disestablishing 
the Catholic Church, reduces the diplomatic 
service of the Holy Roman See to the one 
important post at Vienna, the second rate 
one at Brussels, and the still less important 
one at Munich. Paris, Madrid, and now 
Lisbon are abolished, or practically so, al- 
though there remains at Madrid the sem- 
blance of diplomatic relations. Portugal 
takes title to all church property, but allows 
the use of it by properly certified authorities 
rent free. Priests and all higher prelates 
must be Portuguese born and trained. Taxes 
for the support of religion are abolished, and 
a third of the gifts of the people for religion 
must be applied to public charities and relief 
funds. ‘The State takes charge of education, 
and even regulates the number of theological 
seminaries. Even books of teachers are 
prescribed. Papal orders and pastorals of 
bishops must be approved by the political 
authority before they can be published. 
Absolute freedom is allowed to all religious 
bodies, and under it Protestant bodies will, 
as they have quickly done in France and 
Spain, enlarge their plans and increase their 
expenditures. The Vatican has declined to 
accept the act of disestablishment. 

A friend reports visiting one of the largest 
Catholic churches in Milan on Corpus 
Christi Day, the great central festival of 
that Church, and her amazement at finding 
a mere handful of worshippers in the great 
structure during the hour of morning wor- 
ship, all women, save a few doddering old 
men. 

It is now said to be likely that Christian 
unity leaders will offer for the proposed 
World Conference on Faith and Order a 
platform that declares Jesus Christ to be God 
and Saviour. This will be, it is agreed, a 
more conservative basis than mere spiritual 
co-operation, and a step beyond the various 
federations that have heretofore been entered 
into. ‘The federation’s programme barred 
out the religious liberals, but the new plan 
will do so even more effectively. The next 
move toward unity will consist of meetings 
of Commissions, but these will not be held 
before next winter, if then, or until a larger 
number of Commissions shall have been 
named. By that time it is certain that 
Episcopal, Congregational, Presbyterian, Re- 
formed, Baptist, Methodist, and Disciples’ 
Commissions will have been appointed. A 
first aim, so the leaders say, will be per- 
sonal acquaintance of Commission members. 
After that discussion will be had, not of 
unity plans, but of methods for calling the 
World Conference that shall bring to it the 
largest number of bodies. No efforts are to 
be spared to secure delegates from South 
Africa, Australia, and even South America 
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Protestants, and, if possible, some recog- 
nition or maybe part co-operation by the 
Greek Catholic Church. It is admitted 
that as yet little is expected from the Roman 
Catholic Church, although an invitation 
will be sent to it. 

The Protestantenblatt of Berlin testifies 
that the churches in that city are little 
frequented. On a certain Sunday, at the 
principal morning service, there were, by 
count, present in the Church of the Good 
Samaritan, which is one of the orthodox 
parishes of Berlin, and has more than 1,000 
sittings, only 76 persons, 21 of them being 
men. This church has 5 pastors, who 
minister to the spiritual needs of 60,000 
souls. But Pastor Jatho, the liberal preacher 
in Cologne, now on trial for heresy, addresses 
2,000 hearers every Sunday. 

Prof. Paul Sabatier, writes us that he is 
putting the finishing touch to a new book 
on ‘‘The Present Religious Movement in 
France.” 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of Pastor 
Charles Wagner of Paris has recently been 
celebrated with great cordiality and warmth 
of feeling in that city. A large audience 
met in the Foyer de l’Ame where, amid 
encircling friends and floral decorations, the 
good minister was presented with a Book of 
Gold with 140 signatures, in luxurious 
binding, and with a large portrait plaque of 
himself, reproduced in 104 smaller medal- 
lions, while the sum of 2,332 franes was, 
to his delight, placed in the poor fund of the 
church. Among his colleagues who were 
present were the professors Bonet-Maury 
and Vienot, Pastors Roberty, Weiss, and 
Wautier, and the officers of his church. 
With eulogies, orchestral and choral music, 
and general felicitations the evening was 
passed. y 

Rev. Mr. Wagner has recently been 
elected president of the Hglises Reformées 
Unies, the liberal branch of the French 
Protestant Church. 


The New Coronation Oath. 


As reported in a daily paper the oath taken 
by King George V., Defender of the Faith 
and Head of the Established Church, reads 
as follows:— 


I do solemnly and sincerely, in the presence 
of God, profess, testify, and declare that I 
am a faithful member of the Protestant Re- 
formed Church as by law established in Eng- 
land, and I will, according to the true intent 
of the enactments which are intended to 
secure the Protestant succession to the throne 
of my realm, uphold and maintain the said 
enactments to the best of my power accord- 
ing to the law. 


The old oath was as follows:— 


I do solemnly and sincerely, in the presence 
of God, profess, testify and declare that I 
do believe that in the sacrement of the Lord’s 
Supper there is not any transsubstantiation 
of the elements of bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Christ at or after the con- 
secration or adoration of the Virgin Maty or 
any person whatsoever, and that the invoca- 
tion or adoration of the Virgin Mary or any 
other saint and the sacrifice of the mass as 
they are now used in the Church of Rome 
are superstitious and idolatrous, and I do 
solemnly, in the presence of God, profess, 
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testify, and declare that I do make this dec- 
laration and every part thereof in the plain 
and ordinary sense of the words read unto me 
as they ate commonly understood by English 
Protestants, without any evasion, equivoca- 
tion, or mental 1eservation whatsoever and 
without any dispensation already granted 
me for this purpose by the pope or any other 
authority or persons whatsoever or without 
thinking that I am to be acquitted before 
God or man or absolved of this declaration 
or any part thereof, although the pope or 
any other person or persons of power what- 
soever should dispense with or annul the same 
or declare that it was null and void from the 
beginning. 


Rev. Rush Rhees Shippen, D.D. 
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In the Unitarian ministry of this country 
there have been tew names better known, 
loved, and honored than that which heads 
this notice. Beginning over sixty years 
ago the ministerial service to which he 
early consecrated himself, and which he 
dearly loved and enjoyed, he preached most 
successfully and acceptably in important 
churches, an average of over eleven years 
each, and in every case left these churches 
stronger than he found them. His noble 
presence in the pulpit, dignified and rev- 
erent, inspired a confidence which was 
justified by the service throughout. His 
sermons were practical, intelligible, and, in 
the best sense of the word, popular, interest- 
ing congregations not only by the vigor of 
his thought, but by his wealth of pertinent 
illustration which brought the truth home 
to the minds and hearts of his hearers, his 
remarkably rich and fine voice contributing 
to his success. For ten of his active years 
he wisely served the Unitarian Church as 
the secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, and this, as will be shown be- 
low, during the most trying years of its 
history. Mr. Shippen was of a most genial 
and friendly disposition, with rare social 
qualities that endeared him to all who 
knew him; and in this he was seconded 
by a wife of unusual gifts and personal 
attractiveness, so that their home was always 
a place of charming hospitality. 

Rush Rhees Shippen was born in Mead- 
ville, Pa., Jan. 18, 1828, the son of Judge 
Henry and Elizabeth (Evans) Shippen. 
He was one of a large family of seven sons 
and three daughters. 

His ambitious mother, employing excel- 
lent teachers, pushed him forward early in 
Latin, Greek, geometry, and algebra, so that 
entering Alleghany College he was the 
youngest boy there for three years, and at 
fifteen finished his junior year. For nine 
months he taught village and country 
schools. In October, 1844, he joined the 
first class of the Meadville Theological 
School. In 1847 and 1848 he was a private 
teacher in the family of Mark R. Cockerell, 
near Nashville, Tenn. Returning to Mead- 
ville, he finished the theological course, 
July, 1849. 

Visiting Boston, he preached as candidate 
for a few months, and in November was 
sent by Rev. Dr. Eliot of St. Louis, without 
candidating, to the small city of Chicago, 
then having less than 30,000 populaiion, 
on a salary of $50 a month. Here he re- 
mained eight years, while the city rapidly 
grew to 100,000, and until the congregation 
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had doubled and the church building had 
been twice enlarged to meet the growing 
demands. 

He was married in 1855 to Miss Zoé Rod- 
man of Utica, N.Y. In 1857 he closed his 
pastorate in Chicago and took a year’s rest 
in his mother’s old home in Meadville, where 
his preaching filled the church and excited 
a very popular interest. On Dec. 22, 1858, 
he was installed as pastor of Unity Church, 
Worcester, succeeding Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. Here he remained thirteen and a 
half years. Favored, as in Chicago, by the 
rapid growth of the city, the church building 
was enlarged and the congregation left much 
larger than he found it. 

In June, 1871, he was made secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, where 
he remained for the decade 1871-81. Be- 
cause of the fire of Chicago of October, 1871, 
and that of Boston of November, 1872, it 
was a decade of hard times, yet through the 
hands of the American Unitarian Association, 
under his able leadership $69,000 were sent 
to Chicago for the rebuilding of the Robert 
Collyer’s Church, in 1877 $35,000 were 
sent to Washington to build All Souls’ 
Church in that city, and in 1878 $35,000 
more were sent to redeem the Church of 
the Messiah in New York, which had 
already been advertised to be sold for debts. 
In 1873, under his supervision, a new hymn- 
book was prepared and came into general 
use in Unitarian churches, and four years 
later this book was revised and improved. 
For this service his fine taste in music emi- 
nently fitted him. 

Dr. Shippen was early made one of the 
trustees of the Meadville Theological School, 
in which he maintained a warm interest, 
and he held this position to the end of his 
life. 

On April 13, 1881, Mr. Shippen was in- 
stalled as pastor of All Souls’ Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and there remained for four- 
teen and a half years, until November, 
1895. During that time the congregation 
had so much increased in size that the church 
committee would gladly have enlarged the 
building, but were restrained by the limita- 
tions of the site. 

Feeling the burden of his many years of 
service, in the autumn of 1895 he sought a 
less exacting charge and came to Unity 
Church, Brockton. Here, again, other con- 
ditions favoring, his able preaching pro- 
moted the growth of the society, and Mr. 
Shippen had the satisfaction of supervising 
the enlargement of the church. Both sides 
of the wooden building, from end to end, 
were moved out, converting the long, narrow 
auditorium into one of better proportions, 
at an expense of $7,000, which at an evening 
supper, when the new century came in, 
was subscribed and paid in a single night. 
Since November, 1905, when he resigned his 
charge, having steadily preached for nearly 
sixty years with little vacation, he kept his 
home in Brockton, but spent his winters 
with his wife in Italy, Atlanta, Ga., where 
he preached for eight months, in Torquay, 
England, and in Lancaster, Pa. The next 
winter, remaining in Brockton, Mrs. Ship- 
pen passed away in January, 1910. 

Happily near his daughter, Mrs. Lord, 
and his grandchildren in Plymouth, he 
cheerfully accepted the limitations of failing 
strength and found occupation in reading 
and writing and much pleasure in the visits 
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of his friends, among whom the writer of 
this notice and his wife, almost lifelong 
friends, were privileged to see him often, 
and, notwithstanding the great sorrow of 
separation from his dear wife, always found 
him peaceful and cheerful, relying with 
perfect faith upon the Divine Providence 
that rules the world. 

He is survived by his daughter, Mrs. 
Arthur Lord of Plymouth, and by his son, 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, pastor of 
the Unitarian church in Detroit, Mich. He 
passed on peacefully on Sunday morning, 
June 18, ro1t. 

This notice cannot better end than by this 
selection from an editorial of one of the 
Brockton papers:— 

“By the time Dr. Shippen arrived in 
Brockton to become a pastor here, he was 
beyond the age for sensationalism or acrid 
controversy in the pulpit, and had reached 
a period when life was mellow and sweet, 
and when the acerbities and severities and 
petty jealousies and bitter struggle of youth 
no longer made any special impression on 
the good gray minister. He remembered 
the big affairs of life and he remembered the 
people he had met worth remembering for 
their achievements, and he let the rest pass 
without unkind comment, without bother- 
ing them or bothering with them. Of a 
fine presence, of a kindliness that conquered 
all it met, wise and able and cheery, those 
who knew Rev. Dr. Shippen in the eventide 
of his life will remember the oncoming of a 
glorious nightfall in which the moon and 
stars shone clearly, and no cloud or hint of 
coming storm dimmed or threatened its 
effulgence.” Wiiiiam L. CHAFFIN. 


Isles of Shoals. 


The managers of the Summer Meetings and 
Sunday School Institute are glad to announce 
that the Oceanic Hotel will be open as here- 
tofore, and with the Appledore will be under 
the management of Mr. Henry W. Morse, 
who has given such excellent satisfaction 
in the past. The music will be in charge of 
Mr. Frank O. Nash. For membership cer- 
tificates send one dollar for each week to Mr. 
Carl B. Wetherell, 9 Hilliard Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

For further particulars apply to 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. ‘There is every reason 
to anticipate this year an unusually success- 
ful season with good accommodations and 
satisfactory service to second an attractive 
programme and good speakers. It is neces- 
sary to apply soon for rooms at the Oceanic 
House, which will be, as in previous years, 
the headquarters of the Association. 


King’s Chapel Services. 


The summer services of King’s Chapel 
will be held as usual, beginning at 10.30 
A.M., with the following preachers :— 

July 2, Rev. Palfrey Perkins of Brighton, 
Mass.; July 9, Rev. Abbot Peterson of 
Lancaster, Mass.; July 16, Rev. F. S. C. 
Wicks of Indianapolis; July 23, Rev. Alfred 
R. Hussey of Baltimore; July 30, William 
DeWitte Hyde, president of Bowdoin Col- 
lege. 

August 6, Rev. Howard N. Brown; Au- 
gust 13, Rev. W. W. Fenn, D.D., dean of 
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Harvard Divinity School; August 20, Rev. 
Julian C. Jaynes of West Newton; August 
27, Rev. Howard N. Brown. 

September 3, Rev. Francis H. Rowley, 
D.D.; September 10, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Summer Services at Fairhaven. 


The summer preachers for 1911 at the 
Unitarian Memorial Church of Fairhaven, 
Mass., will be as follows :— 

July 2, Rey. William B. Geoghegan; 
July 9, Rev. Franklin C. Southworth, D.D.; 
July 16, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D.; July 
23, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D.; July 30, 
Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D.D. 

August 6, Rev. Paul S. Phalen; August 13, 
Rey. Augustus P. Reccord; August 20, 
Rev. William W. Fenn, D.D.; August 27, 
Rey. William W. Fenn, D.D. 

September 3, Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, 
D.D.; September 10, Rev. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce, D.D.; September 17, Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D.; September 24, Rey. Alfred 
Manchester. 

The minister, Rev. F. L. Phalen, will 
resume his pulpit work Sunday, October 1. 


Nahant Services. 


The services at the Nahant church began 
last Sunday, June 25, when Rt. Rev. Will 
iam Lawrence, D.D., bishop of Massachu- 
setts, preached. The hour each Sunday is 
eleven in the morning. All people are cor- 
dially invited by the committee to attend 
these summer services, and it is of interest 
that this will be the eightieth year that these 
have been held. The clergymen to preach 
and the denominations they represent are as 
follows :— 


July 2. Unitarian. Rev. Samuel McChord 
Crothers, D.D., minister of the First Parish 
Church, Cambridge. 

July 9. Episcopal. Rev. Walter Russell 
Breed, rector of St. Paul’s Church, Cleveland. 

July 16. Unitarian. Rev. Minot Simons, 
minister of the Church of the Unity, Cleve- 
land. 

July 
Mann, 
Boston. 

July 30. Unitarian. Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie, D.D., minister of the First Religious 
Society, Roxbury. 

August 6. Episcopal. Rev. George 
Hodges, D.D., dean of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge. 

August 13. Unitarian. Rev. Roger Sawyer 
Forbes, minister of the First Parish, Dorches- 
ter. 

August 20. Episcopal. Rev. Henry S. 
Nash, professor in the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge. 

August 27. Episcopal. Rev. Edward 
Tillotson, rector of the Church of the Holy 
Name, Swampscott. 

September 3. Congregational. Rev. 
Charles Reynolds Brown, dean of the Yale 
Divinity School. 

September 10. Episcopal. Rev. Roland 
Cotton Smith, D.D., rector of St. John’s 
Church, Washington. 


Episcopal. Rev. Alexander 
rector of ‘Trinity Church, 
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Ministers’ Meetings. 


Next Monday morning, July 3, at half- 
past ten o’clock, a meeting is appointed in 
Wesleyan Hall, open to all. The various 
regular meetings having been given up for the 
summer, ministers still remaining in Boston 
or coming. to the city, may be glad of an 
occasional familiar meeting,—a meeting 
especially for fraternity in prayer and song 
and conference. All are affectionately wel- 
come. ‘The hall is up one flight, 36 Bromfield 
Street, or look for the elevator at the court 
near by. 


Rev. Edward Cornelius Towne. 


Rev. Edward-C. Towne, long and widely 
known as a clergyman of the Unitarian 
Church, in this country and in England, 
died of pneumonia June 20. In Yale’s dis- 
tinguished class of 1856 he was the second 
in scholarship rank of the ninety-seven 
members, and was conspicuous in the Psi 
Upsilon Fraternity as a coworker with 
his classmates George C. Robinson, Chauncey 
M. Depew, Charles T. Catlin, Justice Ben- 
jamin Magruder, Frank H. Peck, Prof. 
Joseph H. French, and others. Birmingham 
and Manchester were among his noted pas- 
torates in England, and he was well known 
for efficient ministerial services in many 
American parishes, particularly Northamp- 
ton, Plymouth, and Westboro, Mass. He 
was a scholarly, unique, and original writer 
on philosophical topics, and his gifts as a 
journalist were recognized and admired dur- 
ing long periods of service on New York and 
Chicago newspapers. He was born in Go- 
shen, Mass., 
of his death a widower without children. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Young People’s Day at the Shoals. 


The Shoals Summer Meetings usually at- 
tract a goodly number of our Unitarian 
people, and it is hoped more of our young 
people than usual may make an effort to 
attend this year. 

The comunittee in charge of the programme 
very kindly consents to call one day Young 
People’s Day, when some representative of 
the young people’s movement is present and 
delivers an address at the morning session 
at ten o’clock. The morning chapel service 
is led by one of the younger ministers, and 
provision is made for a delegates’ meeting 
of the young people at the noon hour, whén 
all opportunity is given for their getting to- 
gether by themselves*to have reports, to ask 
questions, and to talk over the work done 
and accomplished. When the elements are 
propitious, a sunset service is often held, in 
charge of one of the younger men, while in 
the evening the speaker is generally one in 
sympathy with our work. 

All these meetings on this day are con- 
ducted and presided over by the younger 
members of the Shoals gathering, thus aim- 
ing to make it a veritable Young People’s 
Day. Several times it has happened that 
this day has proved the best of the week, 
and we wish it might be so this year. One 


Oct. 9, 1834, and was at the time ; 
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Our National | Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Lll.; and 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secrefary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. , 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

Founded in 1827. ~ 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dewi Street, 
Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Chairman of the Finance Commilice, Mr. 
Edwards. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Duienea churches for missionary and denominational 
wor 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


John H. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘‘Truth, Worship, and Serer 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely eee pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 

Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 


Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, oo Til; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; n. George Gs 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. ere g es Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

: eset Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
ee, 

bites Richard C, Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Commitlee on Fellowship— Executive Committe: 
George H. Badger, New York, N.Y.; Rev. William C. 
Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill, 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 
Organized May 25, 1909. 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 
President, Prof, William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
ey irst Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 
ass. 
Secose Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


Siivssies and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. 

Executive Commitice: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Bufiding, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 181 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in Zook, ‘to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, New York. 

Vice-Presidents, Rev. Charles W. Casson, Rev. Henry G, 
Ives, Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly, Rev. Henry W. Foote, 
Rev. C. Bertrand Thompson, Rev. William T. Brown, 

cig leas Rev. William W. Peck, 8 Congress 
Street, Boston. 


Executive Committee, Hon. Clarence E, Carr, Rev. Earl 
pplebee, 


| C, Davis, Rev. John H. Ai 
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help toward this end would be the presence 
of a larger number of our young people. 

The noon meeting, although never very 
large, could be made doubly valuable and 
helpful if the younger friends were in the 
habit of coming to the Shoals in greater 
numbers, possibly for only a day or two, but 
with the avowed purpose of attending this 
meeting. j;Those living within convenient 
distance of Portsmouth, and not caring to 
remain over night, might plan an all-day 
outing or picnic, taking the early morning 
boat and arriving in season for the address of 
the forenoon. The afternoon sail back to 
Portsmouth would be delightful. 

The many friends of Mr. Henry W. Morse, 
the efficient manager of the Oceanic Hotel 
on Star Island two and three years ago, will 
be in charge this season, and will be delighted 
to welcome any young people who may de- 
cide to come. Programmes will be sent on 
request. For reservations of rooms and all 
further particulars apply to Mr. Carl B. 
Wetherell, 9 Hilliard Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

We want to see more young people at 
these meetings, and especially on Young 
People’s Day, Wednesday, July 12. Let 
every one who reads this urge at least one 
young person to attend. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the West Roxbury Mecting-house, on 
Sunday afternoon, July 2, at 5 o’clock, Rev. 
O. P. Gifford, D.D., will preach. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service in the First Unitarian 
Church, Masconomo Street, July 2, at 11 
A.M., will be conducted by Dean William W. 
Fenn. 

Union services will be held through the 
summer at All Souls’ Church, New York, 
Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, conducted 
by Rev. Leon A. Harvey of Brooklyn, at 
II A.M. 


Meetings. 


WorcEsTER LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomeEn.—The annual report of the Worces- 
ter Post-office Mission for 1910-11 was 
given at a meeting held May 17. The 
three Unitarian churches in Worcester form 
the Worcester Post-office Mission, with six 
workers from each church. During the 
year ending April 18, 1911, 242 applications 
were received. Correspondents number 203, 
781 letters were written, 6,047 pamphlets 
sent, 1,483 packages sent, and 1,064 tracts 
given by church-door distribution. The 
method for local distribution is through 
placards which are placed in stores and fac- 
tories, and through the placing of pamphlets 
in doctor’s offices and hotel reading-rooms. 
A centre for local distribution in Dickson, 
Tenn., is in charge of a correspondent. 
An interested group of people in Whitins- 
ville, Mass., have arranged a book club. 
Six tracts are placed in a cover, and passed 
from house to house, one of the group being 
in charge. Three of the correspondents 
have become associate members of the 
American Unitarian Association. 141 tem- 
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perance tracts have been distributed to 
correspondents and through Mrs. Wilson, 
president of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. 387 social service pam- 
phlets have been distributed, complete files 
being sent to the Worcester Children’s 
Friend Society, Associated Charities, Public 
Library, and Clark University Library. 
The Worcester Post-office Mission has had 
one insertion each in the following peri- 
odicals: Ohio Journal of Commerce, Current 
Literature, Leslie’s Weekly, Outlook, Normal 
Instructor, and Primary Plans. It has 
advertised through J. W. Barber’s Adver- 
tising Agency and had excellent results, 
using the title of Mr. Sunderland’s sermon, 
“Was Jesus God?’ as a_ head-line. 9 
Christian Registers are sent regularly to our 
correspondents. A method for using old 
Christian Registers and Every Other Sundays 
is gratefully welcomed by our hospitals. 
Children’s stories and poetry for young and 
old are cut out and mounted on stiff card- 
board, so that they can be easily handled. 
They have been made even more attractive 
by illustrating the stories with colored 
pictures. Through the kindness of Mrs. 
James A. Norcross a sermon entitled ‘What 
Must I do to be Saved? A Unitarian Word 
Concerning Religious Revivals,” by Rev. 
S. C. Beane, Jr., has been printed. Ex- 
penses for the year amounted to $82.09, with 
a present balance in the treasury of $1.60. 
M. &. Davis is secretary and treasurer. 


THe NorroLyK CONFERENCE.—The sum- 
mer meeting was held at Needham, on June 
7, 1911, from 10 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. In the 
much-regretted absence of the President, 
Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, Rev. George W. Cutter, 
D.D., presided. The meeting was opened 
with prayer by Rev. George F. Pratt of 
Dorchester. The secretary reported the 
severe illness of President Lewis, but all 
were glad to learn of his safe, though slow, 
recovery. The reports of the secretary and 
treasurer were read, showing that all assess- 
ments have been received and all bills paid 
to date. The application of the Second Uni- 
tarian Society in Brookline for membership 
in the Norfolk Conference was confirmed by 
unanimous vote. The resignation of Mr. 
Belcher of Randolph was reported, and Mr. 
Joseph P. Draper of Canton was chosen as 
second vice-president in the place. The 
death of Mrs. D. S$. Woodberry of West 
Roxbury was reported, and Mrs. C. M. 
Koopman was chosen director in her place. 
The address of Dr. William H. Lyon, D.D., 
of Brookline, upon ‘‘The Use of the Bible 
in the Church Service,’’ was a fine and deeply 
interesting paper from start to finish, tracing 
eras in the progress from the setting up of the 
altar by the prophet Ezra, in the ancient 
day, touching upon the wonderful revival 
in the reign of Elizabeth when England 
became a ‘‘nation of one Book, the Bible.’’ 
Great changes have come in the two genera- 
tions past. Up to the middle of the last cen- 
tury the Bible continued to be the chief book 
in our New England household, now the igno- 
rance of it is patent to all. But it is a book 
of wonderful values, discounting all its old 
fictitious, and now discounted, claims. 
The public reading of its Scriptures appeals 
to men. It is an education in itself, and 
brings acquaintance with the great souls of 
the past. Many even now hold that the 
saintly Pilgrim, Robinson’s old-time pre- 
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‘diction, “There is yet more light to break 


forth from the Word of God,” has a mean- 
ing to be fulfilled. Men used to read the 
prophets as doctrinal, but now as modern 
preachers, with up-to-date topics and ideals. 
We are recognizing the former misrepresen- 
tation of the Scriptural Jesus as the dying 
Jesus, and realize that the real is the living 
Jesus, as we are rescuing him from the doc- 
trines of the old theology. The discussion 
of the address was taken up by Revs. W. R. 
Lord and Bradley Gilman, and the con- 
ference gave a cordial vote of thanks to Dr. 
Lyon for his inspiring address. Brief ad- 
dresses followed. Mrs. Florence Kollock 
Crooker of Roslindale spoke on ‘An Ex- 
periment in organizing Young People for 
Church Work.” If we are to have children 
in our church work, it is our part to give 
them every opportunity and encouragement 
organization. The wonderful growth 
and power of the ‘Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety,” tells its own story, and the Unity 
Clubs, Young People’s Religious Union, and 
like organizations, are supplying in a meas- 
ure a great need and strengthening the 
church. An interesting account was given 
of the successful experiments tried and 
carried out at the Roslindale church and 
Sunday-school. Mr. W. Stanley Campbell, 
superintendent of the Unitarian Sunday- 
school at West Roxbury, spoke earnestly 
on “Efficiency and Co-operation,” urging 
the application of the true meanings of these 
words in church methods and work. Church 
attendance should be from a sense of duty, 
not solely for enjoyment of the sermon and 
music. He gave a brief and interesting 
account of the various men’s and boys’ clubs 
and women’s and girls’ societies connected 
with the parish and church at West Roxbury, 
with some description of the purposes and 
methods of work of each. Mrs. Peterson 
of Jamaica Plain spoke of the work at the 
Industrial School at Shelter Neck, N.C. 
Revs. W. R. Lord and B. F. McDaniel spoke 
briefly upon ‘‘Organization.”’ It was voted 


Addresses. 


The address of Mrs. Emily A. Fifield is 
77 Morton Road, Milton, Mass. 
The summer address of Charles Gordon 


Ames will be 6 Clarendon Street, Rocky Neck, East 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Deaths. 


HOWE.—At Cambridge, Mass., June 1o, Lois Lillie 
Howe, widow of Dr. Estes Howe, in the.87th year of her 


age. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station , 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 


Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established prices for furnishings and services. 
Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 


services. e 
Chapel for services, without charge. 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
Telephone Roxbury 72 
cot ig Telegraph, and Cable address “Undertaker, 

oston.” 
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to send the sincere sympathy of this confer- 
ence to President Lewis in his severe illness, 
with congratulations on his safe recovery. 
A resolution of indorsement of President 
Taft’s action in opening negotiations for a 
treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain was unanimously 
voted. The devotional service was con- 
ducted by Rev. Ernest Abbott Chase of 
Westwood. After the pleasant social inter- 
mission the meeting was called to order by 
the new second vice-president, Mr. Joseph 
P. Draper of Canton, and opened with a 
praise service led by Rev. Mr. Littlefield of 
Brookline, who took the opportunity to ex- 
press, for his society and himself, their 
gratitude and pleasure for their cordial re- 
ception to membership in the conference. 
The roll-call of churches showed a goodly 
attendance. The address of Rey. Edward 
F. Hayward of Marlboro, on ‘‘What the 
Clergy expect from the Laity,” was listened 
to with deep interest by all, as a clear and 
telling statement of the ideal, though simple, 
relations which ought to exist between the 
minister and people. Prof. Frank E. Parlin, 
former president of the conference, when 
he was resident at Quincy, was cordially 
welcomed by the conference as he rose to 
open the discussion. He said in part, the 
first thing the minister ought to expect is 
an adequate salary. The ministers must 
not be subject to worry. ‘They must be paid 
so that they may devote their entire time and 
energy to their work. The duty as well as 
the privilege of the minister is to speak and 
write on all moral and ieligious themes. 
The time is past when the minister is the only 
educated person in the community. lLeader- 
ship depends upon efficiency. A brief dis- 
cussion followed, joined in by Mr. Littlefield, 
Mr. Stevens and others. The thanks of the 
conference was voted to the Needham so- 
ciety for their cordial entertainment, to the 
speakers, and to the organist, and singer. 


Churches. 


Cuinton, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
James C, Duncan: June 17 was the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the ordination of James 
C. Duncan to the ministry and his installa- 
tion as the pastor of the Unitarian church in 
Clinton. Of the seven ministers who took 
part in the service a quarter of a century ago, 
five have been called to the higher ministry, 
—Dr. Reynolds, Dr. Bartol, Rev. J. B. Green, 
Rey. Mr. Griffin, and Rev. J. Frederick 
Dutton. The two still with us are Rey. 
L. G. Wilson and Rev. A. S. Garver. On 
the 18th of this month Mr. Duncan preached 
an anniversary sermon, reviewing the 
“Twenty-five Golden Years’? of service 
in Clinton, speaking of the changes which 
have taken place in the town and church 
and religious world, and closing with an ap- 
peal to the men of the community to be loyal 
to the liberal faith. After speaking of the 
bequests which had come to the church of a 
parsonage for the residence of its minister, 
a fund for the purchase of books for the Sun- 
day-school, a fund for the relief of ‘the poor 
of the parish, and another for the support of 
liberal preaching, he reminded his people 
of the need of a fund for keeping the church 
property in good repair, another for the 
benefit of the choir, and still another for build- 
ing and endowing a parish house on the lot 
adjoining the church edifice. On the even- 
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ing of Monday, the roth, the church gave a 
reception to Mr. and Mrs. Duncan, at which 
there were about two hundred members of 
the church, including the local clergy and 
neighboring Unitarian ministers and their 
wives. After the reception a banquet was 
served in the vestry of the church. Judge 
Jonathan Smith presided, and spoke of the 
happy relations that had existed for a quarter 
of a century between pastor and people, and 
the love and esteem in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Duncan were held not only by the church, 
but the whole community. Rev. C. F. 
Hayward of Marlboro represented the 
Worcester Conference, the best conference 
in the world because it had in Judge Smith a 
perfect president and in Mr. Duncan an 
ideal secretary. Rev. Abbott Peterson of 
Lancaster represented the mother church 
and the Worcester Ministerial Association. 
He told of the esteem in which Mr. Duncan 
is held by the people of the Lancaster church 
and the cordial relations existing between 
him and the members of the Worcester 
Association. The following extract from a 
letter by a Worcester County minister, who 
himself served one church twenty-five years 
and is still its minister emeritus, and who has 
known both the Clinton church and its 
pastor these twenty-five years, should be 
recorded: “It is an occasion ‘worthy of 
commemoration, and one which I would 
not willingly miss, and for my own sake I 
regret that I cannot be with you to present 
my congratulations both to minister and peo- 
ple on this long'and faithful pastorate. It is 
a great credit to both parties, and the secret 
of it is to be found, I imagine, in the good 
sense and judgment of the people and in the 
fine spirit and growing ability of the min- 
ister. I should like to tell of the esteem 
and affection in which Mr. Duncan is held by 
his brethren in the ministry, and especially 
by those of us who know him best in this 
goodly Worcester County Fellowship. We 
like him for his genial comradeship, for his 
sound Scotch sense, and his ample capacity 
for the right kind of nonsense. We like him 
for his habit of seeing things straight and 
saying what he feels, and thus setting us 
right when we get lost in moonshine. We 
like him for his genuineness and simplicity 
and unfeigned faith. And, finally, I think 
we like him because he likes us. We honor 
him for the splendid work he has done during 
a quarter of a century. I send him my 
warmest greetings and felicitations, and know 
no better wish for the people he has served 
so faithfully than that they may enjoy his 
ministration for many years to come.”’ Rev. 
Dr. Jordan, pastor of the Congregational 
church in Clinton, spoke for the local clergy, 
saying that Clinton owes a debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Duncan for the services he has ren- 
dered in good citizenship. A poem written 
for the occasion by Miss F. A. Damon, 
entitled ‘‘The Altar Cloth,’’ was read by 
Orra L. Stone. During the evening music 
was rendered by members of the church 
choir. In behalf of the church and some 
Lancaster friends, Judge Smith presented 
Mr. and Mrs. Duncan with a sterling silver 
loving cup and salver. Responding to the pres- 
entation, which came as a complete surprise, 
Mr. Duncan expressed his appreciation of this 
token of good-will and friendship. He could 
wish nothing better for any minister than to 
have such a stanch friend and parishioner 
as the presiding officer Judge Smith, or 
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a finer lot of friends than he had in the mem- 
bers of the Unitarian church of Clinton. 
And he begged them not to think, with a 
youthful critic of his last Sunday’s sermon, 
that he considered himself ‘“‘the whole show.” 
He thought that he knew himself even better 
than his good friends who had just spoken, 
and hoped that he might at least approach 
the ideal that they had painted. With the 
singing of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” the happy occa- 
sion was closed, many congratulating Mr. and 
Mrs. Duncan, and wishing that they might 
be present at their golden and even their 
diamond anniversary in the Clinton church. 
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Mapison, Wis.—First Unitarian Society: 
Rey. F. A. Gilmore: The new parish house 
was dedicated to service with appropriate 
ceremonies Sunday, June 11, in the presence 
of a large concourse of members and friends 
of the society, including visiting clergy of 
the Unitarian denomination and of other 
Christian churches. A realization of many 
hopes and dreams, this splendid addition to 
the church plant is the gift of Dr. Charles H. 
Vilas, a brother of the late Senator Vilas, 
and has been completed at the cost of 
$35,000. Dr. Vilas, who is a life member 
of the American Unitarian Association, has 
watched with profound interest the Unita- 
rian work in this his home city, and has cher- 
ished during his years of activity elsewhere a 
profound desire that one day he might be 
able materially to aid it. The present pastor, 
Rey. F. A. Gilmore, has long wished that 
some one would add to the beautiful little 
church edifice a suitable building to house 
the varied activities, and has talked much 
about his wishes and dreams to his people. 
Honestly nourished wishes, hopes, and 
dreams, combined with faithful effort, are 
sure to bear fruits. Dr. Vilas and Mr. Gil- 
more conferred together. Dream kindled 
dream, and the result was the magnificent 
new acquisition. In April, 1909, Dr. Vilas 
purchased ground adjoining the church, and 
the building was commenced the autumn of 
the same year. How to enlarge the beautiful 
little church, designed by Peabody & Stearns, 
architects of Boston, without marring its 
fine architectural plan was the difficult prob- 
lem solved by Claude & Starck, architects 
of Madison, aided by the donor and the 
church building committee. In its present 
state the building looks as though it had ful- 
filled the original intention, so symmetrical 
is its appearance. The parish house has 
three floors, counting the basement, and 
embraces rooms for the Sunday-school, social 
hall, minister’s study, ladies’ parlor, dining- 
room, kitchen, and committee rooms, with 
boys’ club-room and large gymnasium. 
Open fireplaces abound, and some fine carv- 
ing may be seen at the entrance. All social 
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and other activities will find a suitable home 
in this building. Over the outer door are 
inscribed the words ‘Unitarian Parish 
House.’”’ In the entrance hall is a fireplace 
and ingle-nook, and above the former a 
tablet with this lettering :— 


Tus ParisH Housk / 
WAS ERECTED AND WITH ITS SITE PRESENTED 
TO THE 
First UNITARIAN SOCIETY OF MapIson, 
WISCONSIN, IN THE YEAR I9IO BY 
Dr. CHARLES H. Viias, 
For MANY YEARS A RESIDENT OF THIS CITY. 


Most of the woodwork is of quarter-sawed 
oak. The ladies’ parlor on the second floor 
is finished in silver birch and the walls pan- 
elled in that wood. In the adjoining dining- 
room there is white woodwork. The wall 
coloring is of light hue, and the lighting sys- 
tem is unique, calculated to cast a cheerful 
glow from concealed bulbs, as well as from 
the handsome fixtures in sight. The kitchen 
is well equipped with ample cupboard room 
for silver, linen, and crockeryware, with 
two gas stoves, a zine-topped table, etc., 
and is finished in white. Of the $3,000 bor- 
rowed from the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation Loan Fund, one-third has been used 
for furnishing the parish house and two- 
thirds for the betterment of the church 
proper, such as redecorating the interior to 
make it harmonious with the new house and 
giving the exterior a slate roof to accord with 
that of the latter. Thus the society is in 
possession of a church plant that is complete 
and artistic within and without. There weie 
three services on Sunday, June 11, one in 
the morning at 10.30, one at 7.30 P.M. in the 
parish house, and one at 8.30 P.m. in the 
church. At the first evening service the new 
house was formally presented by Dr. Vilas 
to the trustees and members of the society, 
and was accepted for these by Mr. George 
Kroncke, one of the trustees. A feature of 
the occasion that proves both the place the 
Madison Unitarians hold in the community 
and the harmony existing here among the 
various Christian bodies was the participa- 
tion in the ceremonies of Rev. George Hunt, 
pastor of Christ Presbyterian Church, Rev. 
A. A. Ewing, rector of Grace Episcopal 
Church, and Rev. EF. G. Updike, pastor of 
the First Congregational Church, all of whom 
expressed their gratification at the increased 
opportunities for usefulness accorded their 
Unitarian friends and neighbors. Letters of 
congratulation were read from a number of 
friends and well-wishers. Among these was 
a most cheering and friendly letter from 
President Taft, who wrote in the kindly, 
familiar tone of a brother Unitarian rather 
than as the chief executive of the nation. 
Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., president of 
the American Unitarian Association, also 
wrote a delightful and much prized letter. 
The morning Scripture reading by Rev. E. C. 
Smith, secretary of the Western Confer- 
ence, was the fifteenth chapter of the book 
of Romans. Rev. Fred V. Hawley, pas- 
tor of Unity Church, Chicago, delivered the 
sermon and took for the text of his most 
inspiring discourse the first verse of that 
chapter, ‘‘We then that are strong ought to 
bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to 
please ourselves.’ In the evening the 
Scripture lesson was read by Dr. Updike, and 
was the twelfth chapter of Corinthians i., 


_ which deals with the body that is not one | 
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member, but many. Rev. E. C. Smith, 
after conveying greetings from churches of 
the Western Conference, made a stirring 
address on the work of the church, its vast 
field, and its relations to that of other mem- 
bers of the same body. The following dedi- 
cation hymn, sung at the dedicatory cere- 
monies, was written for the occasion by Rev. 
F. A. Gilmore, pastor of the church, who 
presided over all the service :— 


Gathered here in hope and gladness, 
Peace be with us from above; 

Banished far all gloom and sadness, 
This our watchword—God is love. 


Bless this house, our heavenly Father; 
Not for us and ours alone, 

But for all who here may gather 
Was it builded stone on stone. 


Mirth and feast these walls shall shelter; 
Joyous life for young and old; 

We shall work and play together, 
Serving man as Jesus told. 


To that blessed law of service 
Now this house we dedicate, 

And to God, his Truth and Goodness, 
We ourselves do consecrate. 


Inspection of the parish house followed at 
the close of this service. 


Newport, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: In a 
recent sermon Mr. Jones made fitting refer- 
ence to the late Col. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson and the late Mrs. William Barton 
Rogers, the former of whom once lived in 
Newport, while Mrs. Rogers was for many 
years a summer resident. Both were at- 
tendants upon the services of the Unitarian 
church. Both belonged to the same social 
and literary circle. They inherited the 
same Puritan traditions of plain living and 
high thinking. They were deeply interested 
in the same educational and civic reforms. 
They were stirred by the same noble enthu- 
siasms. They lived through the same mo- 
mentous epochs of the nation’s history. 
Their hearts were fixed upon the same com- 
manding ideals of devotion to country and 
service to the Commonwealth and city. 
One in public the other in private life ex- 
emplified the motto, ‘Noblesse oblige.’ 


WayLANpD, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rey. Seth Curtis Beach, D.D.: On Sunday, 
June 25, was dedicated and unveiled a 
mural tablet presented to the church by 
past and present parishioners, in memory 
of its former pastors. The tablet is of brass, 
contained in a white framing, the details of 
which repeat the architectural features of 
the church interior. An historical address 
was delivered by Mr. Alfred Wayland Cut- 
ting, tracing the history of this church from 
its foundation in 1640. The tablet was 
unveiled by Master Edmund Hamilton 
Sears, Jr., a great-grandson and namesake 
of one of the pastors commemorated. ‘These 
men, with their characters and services as 
summarized by the speaker, are as follows: 
Edmond Browne, 1640-1678; first minister 
of this church; pioneer; bearer of culture 
and refined tastes into the wilderness; 
strong man among strong men; defender of 
women and children against Indian atrocities; 
sagacious councillor. Josiah Bridge, A.M., 
1761-1801; minister of the Revolution; 
representative old-time pastor; holder of 
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the longest pastorate of this church; man 
of distinguished personality; eminent citi- 
zen; early advocate of modern civic insti- 
tutions. John Burt Wight, A.M., 1815- 
1835; first Unitarian minister; in youth 
zealous, enthusiastic leader in advanced 
thought; in age an honored sage and patri- 
arch of the community; lover of books and 
upbuilder of our library. Edmund Hamilton 
Sears, D.D., 1848-1865; scholar, man of 
letters, poet; of rare spiritual insight, a 
leader in the liberal faith; author of hymns 
which as sources of joy and inspiration are 
household words throughout the Christian 
world; champion of the oppressed and 
denouncer of national wrong. 


Personals. 


Rey. and Mrs. Ernest S. Meredith of the 
First Parish, West Roxbury, sailed for 
Queenstown Tuesday, June 27, on the Fran- 
conia. After touring Ireland and Scotland, 
they will locate in Oxford, England, where 
Mr. Meredith will pursue studies in the Uni- 
versity Summer School. They will return 
about the middle of September, at which 
time services are resumed at their parish. 


The Board of Managers of the American 
Bible Society announce the death of the ven- 
erable president of the society, Theophilus 
Anthony Brouwer. Mr. Brouwer had been ill 
for several months. His death occurred at his 
residence in New York City, June 15, 1911, 
in his eighty-fifth year. His long connection 
with the society, covering more than a gen- 
eration, first as manager, then as vice-presi- 
dent, and more recently as president, makes 
his death a loss to the society which cannot 
be measured. Mr. Brouwer was for very 
many years identified with the official life of 
the Reformed Church in America, and was 
from his youth engaged in other forms of 
Christian activity, in some of which he be- 
came a leader, recognized as such by the 
Christian community in New York City. 


The Duty of Physical Fitness. 


Not very long ago a student was writing 
at an examination. He had a-headache, 
and he failed. He attributed his failure to 
his headache, and probably he was right. 
But whence came the headache? Probably 
it was caused by some trifling indiscretion 
in diet, the lack of sufficient exercise, or too 
little pure air. It is generally admitted that 
a student, to do his best, either in the class- 
room or at the examinations, must be phys- 


ically fit. 


But what applies to students applies to 
every other class. The surgeon, the lawyer, 
the preacher, the housewife, all are apt to 
fail if they are physically unfit. Many an 
operation has been unsuccessful because 
the surgeon’s hand trembled or the surgeon’s 
brain was weary; many a case has been lost 
because the lawyer was too weak or too sick 
to grasp the opportunity which appealed 
to him; and many a sermon has been enrolled 
in the dismal catalogue of failures simply 
because the preacher’s body could not re- 
spond to the demands upon it; while much, 
perhaps most, of domestic unhappiness may 
be traced to overworked nervous systems 
and badly nourished bodies.—The Christian 
Guardian. 
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Pleasantrics, 


Singing Teacher: ‘Now, children, give us 
‘Little Drops of Water,’ and put some spirit 
in it.’ Principal (whispering): ‘‘Careful, 
sir. This is a temperance school. Say, 
‘Put some ginger in it.’”—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


“Vou know Jones who was reputed so 
rich? Well, he died the other day, and the 
only fine thing he left was an old Dutch 
-clock.’”’ ‘Well, there’s one good thing 
about it: it won’t be much trouble to wind 
up his estate.’ 


Rey. Mr.: Hollers: ‘‘Mistah Johnsing, 
what foh you call dat son of yoh’s Izaak 
Walton, when he was baptized Geowge 
Washington?” Mr. Johnson: ‘Because, 
sah, dat rascal’s reputashun foh verac’ty 
made dat change imper’tive.”’ 


“How would you like to toil long hours 
each day for meagre wage?” ‘‘I think it 
would be great fun,’’ answered the young 
lady who was studying sociology. “But 
I fear that my chaperon would become some- 
what bored.”’—Lowisville Courier-Journal. 


Sunday-school Teacher: ‘‘I told you last 
Sunday that I wished each one of you would 
try to make at least one person happy during 
the week. Did you?” Boy: ‘Yes, miss: 
I made grandma happy.” ‘‘That’s noble. 
How did you do it?” ‘I went to visit her, 
and she says she is always happy when she 
sees I’ve a good appetite.” 


Henry had been so continuously and per- 
sistently naughty that his aunt, who had 
charge of him in his mother’s absence, did 
not know what to do with him. In despair 
she said, weakly, ‘‘If you will not behave, 
I shall put you in one of grandpapa’s hen- 
coops.” ‘‘ Well,” said Henry, sturdily, “be- 
fore you put me in, I want to tell you that 
I will not lay any eggs.’’—New York World. 


An English clergyman was telling of a joke 
on board the steamship. ‘‘ There were three 
of us standing on the deck together. Iturned 
to one of my companions, a Scotchman, and 
asked him, ‘What would you be, were you 
not a Scot?’ He said, ‘Why, an English- 
man, of course!’ Then I turns me to my 
other companion, a gentléman from Ire- 
land,—and I asked him, ‘And what would 
you be, were you not an Irishman?’ ‘The 
chap thought a moment, looked out over 
the heaving billows, and said, ‘I’d be ashamed 
of meself!’’’ 


Mr. Robert W. Chambers has been telling 
about the poet who used to compose in 
bed at night. Nudging his wife he would 
say: ‘‘Maria, get up. I’ve thought of a 
good word.”’ Then the wife would light a 
candle and write at her husband’s dictation 
for five or ten minutes. Perhaps this per- 
formance might be repeated before morning. 
One night the wife put an end to dictation. 
Her husband, awaking her with the usual 
“Get up. I’ve thought of a good word,’’ was 
startled to hear her reply: ‘‘Oh, get up 
yourself! I’ve thought of a bad word.’’— 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


It was the housemaid’s Sunday out, andfold 
Kitty, the cook, was that day responsible 
for her duties. Hearing unwonted com- 
motion and excited outcries upstairs, she 
came panting and hobbling up from her 
basement kitchen, crying anxiously at each 
stair: “Oh; “what “is’t?” "What is’t?”? "“@ 
Kitty, look here!”’ cried one of the girls from 
a window. ‘‘Greyfriars Church is burning 
up.”’ Kitty dropped limply on a settee. 
“Ts that a’, miss?’’ she grumbled between 
gasps. ‘“‘What a fright ye geed me. I 
thicht ye said the parlor fire was out.’’— 
Dean Ramsay's ‘‘ Reminiscences.” 
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Underground the 


Garbage Receiver Ground 


rs Defeats the plans - the oe 
; fly; also prevents dogs, cats an 
ae na oe rats making a mess of the garbage. 
No Litter. No Odor. oid direct. Guaranteed. Nine 
years in practical use. It pays to look us up. Send 
for circular. 


C, H. STEPHENSON, Mfr,, 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
aR AE CRD ES LES ES PE 


The Templeton Inn 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A Summer Resort 
“In the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands.” 


Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator, 
electric light. i beds, 


Bracing air, pure water, best of beds 
good food, fine service. Send for booklet. 


PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 
Templeton, Mass., April 13, 1911. 


Antique Viewsoty¢ 
Towne of Boston 


BY. 
JAMES H,. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical yalue.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO”? HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents 


272 Congress St., Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational, 


Worcester, Mass. 


The Highland Military Academy yy oreester, Mass 
o ? r 5} 2 

A Model School” says a present patron. Prepares forcol- 
lege, professional and business life. 16 acres of campus, or- 
chard and farm. 6 buildings. Gymnasium. Athletic fields. 
Terms $400. Address Joseph Alden Shaw,a.m., Headmaster. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDutifie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuflfie(Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 


LONDON 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL £08, 8oYS. Lo. 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Jwstructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Gymnasium with swimming pool. For catalog, ad- 
dress Dr. B. R. WotR, Wellesley Hills, Mass. . 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anpoves. 1 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social Culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THzopoRE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH © 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Fall Term opens September 20, 1911 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
(Founded 1844 ) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 


ministry, which seeks to combine accu f 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and a al 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 


a0 it ad the Brcogia « i moots as once double 

present number of students. 

address the President, efi: 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. General high school course. 


Postgraduate work 

Music and Art. Domestic Science. 
Practical course in personal accounts, 
Year book and pictures on request. 


